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Lorp ROSEBERY'S speech at Edin- 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: burgh yesterday week gave a full 
AT HOME. and clear explanation of his posi- 

tion with regard to the Turkish 

Question, and of the reasons which had led him to 
resign the official leadership of the Liberal party. 
He stated that being convinced that the isolated 
intervention of Great Britain would mean nothing 
less than a European war, he could not support any 
movement which pointed to such intervention. The 
only means of saving the Armenians would be by 
the concerted action of some, or all, of the Powers, 
and he felt it to be his duty to give all the 
support he could to her Majesty’s Government, 
so long as they were seeking to bring about 
such concerted action. To his differences with 
Mr. Gladstone he referred in language which 
proved his strong regard and veneration for his 
old leader. He could not, however, agree with Mr. 
Gladstone that it would be wise to threaten the 
Sultan without taking action, nor did he believe 
that the withdrawal of our ambassador from Con- 
stantinople would be either a wise or an effectual 
mode of dealing with the question. On the subject 
of his resignation Lord Rosebery amplified the 
statements contained in his letter to Mr. Ellis. 
The speech, which has been criticised favourably 
almost universally, was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and the Edinburgh meeting passed a 
resolution (supported by Mr. Asquith) requesting 
Lord Rosebery to reconsider his intention to resign. 


Lorp Rosepery's statements on the Eastern 
Question have been reczived with general approval 
by the great majority of Liberals. Upon one im- 
portant point his opinion has been confirmed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking with 
the authority attaching to a member of the Cabinet. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, addressing a Conservative 
meeting at Darlington, declared emphatically that 
if England were to attack Turkey we should most 
certainly find one of the European Powers, if not 
more, at Constantinople before us, ready to prevent 
us from landing. Upon the general question the 
remarks of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach were neither 
very original nor very instructive; but his state- 
ment upon this matter of fact was undoubtedly 
significant. The demonstration of working men on 
the Armenian Question in Hyde Park on Sunday 
was not so largely attended as had been anticipated, 
and some of the speeches were hardly calculated to 








resolutions passed were sound in character, and 
were adopted unanimously. 


THe resignation of Lord Rosebery has been 
discussed in every quarter during the past week. 
The violent personal attacks which were made upon 
him, both before and immediately after his resigna- 
tion, in one London newspaper, and the attempts of 
the same journal to proclaim Sir William Harcourt, 
on its own authority, as leader of the Liberal party 
unquestionably embittered the controversy in its 
earlier stages. Happily, however, calmer and wiser 
counsels quickly prevailed, and the close of the week 
sees the question for the moment in a fair way to 
settlement. It was seen from the first that the 
feeling of the overwhelming majority of Liberals 
was distinctly favourable to Lord Rosebery, and 
that there was a strong conviction in his party that 
he had not, during his term of leadership, received 
the support to which he was entitled from many of 
his colleagues. In these circumstances, any attempt 
to force Sir William Harcourt upon the party as the 
successor of Lord Rosebery would clearly have led 
to a grave schism. Although no formal decision has 
been arrived at—formal decisions being, indeed, out 
of the question in such cases—a general agreement 
seems to have been come to. Sir William Harcourt 
will retain the leadership of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, and in due time the Liberal Peers 
will select a leader for themselves in that House; 
but no attempt will, for the present, be made to fill 
up the post left vacant by Lord Rosebery. So far as 
Lord Rosebery himself is concerned, it may be taken 
for granted that his resignation was a deliberate 
act, forced upon him by a strong sense of duty, and 
that he cannot withdraw it or again assume the 
leadership of the party under conditions similar to 
those with which he has hitherto had to contend. 
There is, however, a strong and widespread feeling 
in the Liberal party that, at the fitting moment, his 
return to the leadership may reasonably be hoped 
for. 


Sprecues of considerable importance were de- 
livered on Wednesday evening by Mr. Curzon in 
Glasgow and by Mr. Bryce in Whitechapel. Mr. 
Bryce pointed out the extreme and unavoidable 
uncertainty which overhangs the progress of the 
negotiations between the Powers—and which at least 
gives room for hope; he emphasised the general 
agreement that exists in England as to what 
ought to be done, and condemned very em- 
phatically the notion that we ought to take 
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such action as might provoke a European war. 
While indicating his dissent from some parts of 
Lord Rosebery's speech at Edinburgh, he defended 
him vigorously from the charge of indifference and 
insensibility to Armenian suffering and of luke- 
warmness as regards the settlement of the Turkish 
problem. Considering Mr. Bryce'’s special knowledge 
of the Armenian Question, this defence of Lord Rose- 
bery’s attitude is of very high importance. 


Mr. Curzon covered a very wide field, and ex- 
hibited as usual a certain magniloquence which 
somewhat takes off from the effect of a speech 
which was in great part free from partisanship, and 
was, in the main, really patriotic and statesmanlike. 
He took credit to the Government, as he was entitled 
to do, for the successful issue of the campaign on 
the Nile; and, with a good deal less justification, for 
its policy in undertaking it. To do an ill-advised 
thing and succeed in it is no proof that the risks were 
non-existent, though the world usually takes it to be 
so. But the bulk of his speech was concerned with 
the Eastern problem. He condemned the Armenian 
atrocities in as vigorous terms as could be desired, as 
well as the policy they implied; and, while assuring 
his audience that Lord Salisbury’s hands needed no 
strengthening, he bore emphatic testimony to the 
good work done by the agitation. It had cleared 
the air, be said, of impossible and undesirable 
projects (which, by the way, is one of the chief 
uses of all “government by discussion”), and it 
had thrown us back on the only possible means 
of effecting anything—the Concert of Europe and 
diplomatic action, which, though it is the fashion 
to attack it now, is after all the only alternative to 
war. We do not know that Mr. Curzon’s triumphant 
citation of the settlement of the Cretan Question is 
so emphatic a testimony to the uses of diplomacy as 
he thinks, for the island is not quiet yet, nor likely 
to be. But his speech, at any rate, was hopeful in 
tone, and the emphatic cordiality with which he 
referred to Russia is a hopeful sign, both of Con- 
servative progress and of the possibility of a 
settlement. 


Or the numerous speeches delivered on Thursday 
only two or three call for special notice. Sir George 
Trevelyan bore emphatic testimony in Glasgow to 
the merits of Lord Rosebery, and insisted with even 
greater emphasis on the need of prompt European 
intervention at Constantinople and the need of 
a good understanding with Russia. Sir Edward 
Clarke’s two speeches at York were notable for 
an emphatic attack on the attitude taken up by 
certain Conservatives towards the Home Secretary 
in regard to the release of the dynamiters, and by 
an earnest warning to his party not to make im- 
moderate demands on behalf of Church Schools, and 
to reform the Church and the House of Lords before 
it was too late. We do not imagine the advice is 
likely to be taken just yet. Oa the Venezuelan 
Question Sir Edward Clarke was notably, and we 
believe unnecessarily, alarmist. Mr. Woodall insisted 
very effectively at Leicester on the supreme need of 
improved technical instruction to enable us to com- 
pete with our German rivals. To Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope’s speech reference is made elsewhere. 


A VERY lamentable event occurred in Hawarden 
Church on Sunday morning last. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had just finished a visit to Ire- 
land during which he had been mainly occupied 
with the affairs of the Irish Church, had reached 
Hawarden Castle on a visit to Mr. Gladstone on 
Saturday evening. He then seemed to be in ex- 
cellent health. On Sunday morning he attended 


early Communion at the parish church, and sub- 
sequently went to the ordinary morning service, 
by Mrs. 


accompanied Benson and most of the 


members of Mr. Gladstone’s family. Mr. Gladstone 
himself was confined to the house by a slight indis- 
position. As the Absolution was being pronounced 
at the beginning of the service, the Archbishop fell 
forward in a fit, and a few minutes later he breathed 
his last in the Hawarden Rectory, to which he had 
been immediately carried. This terribly sudden 
and unexpected event has made a deep impression 
on the public mind. Dr. Benson, though his appoint- 
ment to the archbishopric was in the first instance 
hardly to be regarded as a popular one, had grown 
steadily in favour, both in the Church and with the 
general public, and he was at the height of his 
popularity and his powers when he was called away 
under circumstances so pathetic. It adds to the 
pathos of his sudden death that he should have 
issued invitations to the Bishops of the Anglican 
Church throughout the world to attend a conference 
at Lambeth next summer. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, it seems, is now convinced 
that the time is not yet ripe for an Imperial 
Customs Union. He has learnt what he ought 
to have been able to foresee—viz. that the scheme 
would not be at all suitable either to the require- 
ments of Colonial Finance Ministers or the demands 
of colonial manufacturers. The latter want a safe 
market for their products; and the desirability of 
encouraging, by securing them that safe market, 
variety of industry in a young country is the sole 
economic ground on which Protectionism can be 
seriously defeated at all. The former must raise 
their revenue for the most part by indirect taxation, 
and so cannot exenipt from duty the goods which 
come from their chief source of supply. No wonder 
that, as Mr. Chamberlain has just informed Lord 
Winchilsea, the Colonial Governments are “sensitive 
to anything like dictation” on the subject, and 
the discussion of the question had better not be 
pressed. Lord Winchilsea himself told the National 
Agricultural Union at its meeting on Thursday, 
that he hoped such a Customs Union, by putting 
high duties on the goods of any nation that refused 
to join it, but admitting foreign nations if they 
admitted the goods of its members, would gradually 
force the world into Free Trade. That isa grandiose 
scheme, but it has all the defects of the Fair Trade 
proposal, and its execution would be inevitably 
checked in each case by active opposition from 
within. 





Tue National Agricultural Union has done 
another and a more solid service this week besides 
the effective submersion of the idea of an Imperial 
Zollverein. Its deputation to the Postmaster- 
General on Thursday advocated two measures as 
likely to be of considerable service to small agri- 
culturists and horticulturists: the grant of addi- 
tional facilities by parcel post, and the adoption 
by the Post Office of the cash-on-delivery sys- 
tem, which is so convenient in Switzerland— 
not to speak of its use by private companies 
in the United States, and to some extent in the 
suburbs of London. The reply, of course, was that 
the interests of the revenue must be considered, and 
that the cash-on-delivery system had been recently 
condemned by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce as injuring the small trader to the profit 
of the Co-operative Stores and the large retail dealers. 
As regards this objection, we confess we do not see 
that the interest of a class ought to stand in the way 
of the interest of the consumer; and we doubt if 
the system would really be prejudicial to the class as 
a whole. Any local trader who had established a 
speciality, or had even secured a good connection, 
would be able to do business outside his district if 
these greater postal facilities were granted him. 
Such traders are precisely the people whom it is 
desirable to encourage. The Post Office is not solely 





conducted for revenue purposes, and, if it were, 
cheaper rates usually pay best in the end—a truth 
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which its officials have generally been reluctant to 
accept, both at the time of the first proposal of penny 
postage and on various occasions since. 


TYNAN, the self-confessed murderer of Mr. Burke 
and Lord Frederick Cavendish, was released from 
Boulogne Prison on Thursday evening. The de- 
mand for his extradition had been refused by the 
French Government on the ground that Article 
XI. of the Anglo-French Extradition Treaty—follow- 
ing the French criminal law—provides that no 
extradition shall be granted after the lapse 
of ten years from the date of the alleged crime. 
The proceedings have brought up a question of 
more importance to both countries than the fate of 
the miserable creature who, whether he is the real 
“No. 1” or not, has done his best to appropriate to 
himself the full measure of “ No. 1's” blood-guiltiness. 
The French system of dealing with demands for 
extradition in private must inevitably tend to lay 
the Executive open to suspicions which are doubtless 
absolutely unjustified, but which it may not be 
easy in all cases to eliminate. It appears that 
a Bill introducing publicity in these cases was 
passed by the Senate so long ago as 1878, and 
the question has been in suspense ever since, 
though a similar Bill was before the Chamber four 
years ago. 


THE Czar and Czarina reached 
Darmstadt on Saturday morning 
after five days of perhaps the 
severest festivities ever imposed even on a modern 
sovereign. The cordiality of hosts and guests 
steadily rose, till it reached a climax with the 
Czar’s toast at Chilons. Nobody in France, and 
only a newspaper here and there in Germany, now 
doubts the existence of a Franco-Russian treaty; 
and detailed particulars have been published in the 
Paris press of the documents in which the alliance has 
been successively embodied. These particulars need 
not be accurate, but the bond between the two Govern- 
ments is evidently so close that the existence of docu- 
mentary records of its precise terms is a question of 
minor importance. The popular character of the fes- 
tivities, the entertainment of the Russian fleet at 
Cherbourg, the exchange of congratulations between 
various societies and municipalities in Russia and 
corresponding bodies in Paris, indicate a sentiment 
between the two peoples which it will not be easy 
to disturb—at least, in France. We comment else- 
where on some of the political results of the visit. 


ABROAD. 


Now that the Franco-Russian fétes are over, the 
memory of them is likely to be embittered to a 
good many of those most concerned by a series of 
recriminations about the disappointments, incivili- 
ties, and unconstitutionalities which the manage- 
ment of them is alleged to have produced. The 
Paris Municipal Council, it is complained, was slighted ; 
Foreign Office clerks and members of the Comédie 
Francaise took the places which should rightly have 
been theirs; the Senators, the Deputies, the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps, were not properly 
provided for; the representatives of the Press (all 
but one or two) were compelled to see the gala 
representations at the Opéra in turns for five 
minutes each; and so on. More serious charges 
are brought against the Ministry by M. Jaurés. He 
complains that the money spent has been taken 
without the consent of the Chamber (but ap- 
parently there is legal justification for this); and 
he demands that the terms of the Franco-Russian 
treaty shall be made known to the world. This is 
obviously undesirable; but the  interpellations 
certain to be provoked by all these incidents will 
occasion lively debates when the Chamter meets 
a fortnight or so hence. So, perhaps, will the 
Monarchist hopes that the visit of the Czar has 
aroused, And as there are a number of other 





exciting interpellations announced — notably on 
recent Clerical demonstrations—the opening days 
of the Session will assuredly be exciting. 


No step has yet been taken by the Concert of 
Europe to put an end to the reign of terror at 
Constantinople. But everything indicates a new 
development of the situation, consequent on the 
approaching financial collapse of the Turkish 
Government. The workmen of the arsenal at Con- 
stantinople have been clamouring for arrears of pay, 
and some of them have been arrested; the army 
is likely to follow their example: and it is quite 
possible that there may be a military rebellion at 
any moment, which will compel the Powers to inter- 
vene to protect their own subjects. Meanwhile Italy 
has made a demand in emphatic terms for reparation 
for the murder of an Italian subject who was killed 
by mistake in the Armenian massacre; and a report 
of American action has come from New York—but 
it was totally unfounded. There is reason mean- 
while to expect another Armenian massacre before 
the catastrophe—and after the catastrophe comes, 
who can say what may be in store? And the Saltan, 
true to the last to his old habits, has promised to 
apply the reforms agreed upow last year throughout 
the empire, but az yet shows no signs of even verbal 
fulfilment of his promise, 


Tue General Election in Hungary, which takes 
place between October 28th and November 6th, 
seems likely to add to the political confusion which 
at present prevails in both halves of the Daal 
Monarchy. The Ministerialists are, of course, anti- 
Clerical; and they advocate “such a revision of the 
decennial financial arrangement with Austria as will 
correspond with the interests, requirements, and 
services of both countries,” which, of course, means 
an increase of the Hungarian contribution. The 
Nationalist group under Count Apponyi is strongly 
against any such increase. The “party of inde- 
pendence,” led by MM. Ugron and Francis Kossuth, is 
in favour of complete administrative separation from 
Austria. The two countries are to have separate 
armies and separate Customs; the only link is to be 
the person of the Monarch. Both these leaders also 
demand manhood suffrage, limited only to those 
who know the Magyar tongue. This, of course, 
would shut out the mass of the Slav and Roumanian 
population, though they have been virtually shut 
out hitherto, partly by the working of the present 
electoral laws, partly by Magyar force majeure. 
On the other hand, M. Ugron has Clerical leanings, 
and the new “ Catholic People’s Party,” under Count 
Ferdinand Zichy, seems to appeal largely to these 
electors. This party aims at the repeal of all the 
recent politico-ecclesiastical legislation as to mixed 
marriages, and is therefore in harmony with the 
growing Clericalism of Austria. Clearly there are 
openings here for strange political combinations— 
none of them, however, tending to the preservation 
of that Magyar domination which has been hitherto 
so conspicuous a factor in the foreign policy of the 
Dual Monarchy. 





Now that the Triple Referendum is disposed of, 
Switzerland has leisure to prepare for her triennial 
General Election of to-morrow week, the 24th inst. 
It cannot be said that the contest attracts much 
attention. Partly, as a correspondent recently 
pointed out in our columns, this is because of 
the superior interest of the Federal Referendums : 
partly, however, it is because the politics of the 
various districts are tolerably well established. 
It is known on the whole that North - Eastern 
Switzerland will return Radicals and Centralisers, 
that the Catholic cantons of the Centre will return 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Catholics—who just now are somewhat inclined to 
centralisation also—and that the French-speaking 
districts of the west will return Federalists, whether 
“Radicals” or “ Democrats"—the latter meaning 
Conservative Individualists with a liking for minority 
representation. It is, perhaps, only in the canton of 
Ticino, where politics are usually at white heat, that 
there is great excitement about the Federal elections. 
The Chambers meet early in December and will have 
to pass the Budget and to elect the Federal Executive 
before Christmas. 

In the United States the warning; against Re- 
publican over-confidence which we noted last week 
have been followed by a burst of predictions of a 
Republican victory. One estimate gives Mr. McKinley 
254 Republican votes at least; Mr. Chauncey Depew 
gives him 256; while Senator Quay, one of the ablest 
of the party managers, puts the minimum at 270, 
assigning 110 at least to Mr. Bryan, and leaving 
only 67 doubtful. The New York correspondent of 
the Times, who has at last returned to his post, is 
more hopeful still. On the other hand, a prominent 
Populist manager assigns 232 votes at least to Mr. 
Bryan, the absulute majority requisite for election 
being 224. 

THAT the Republican estimates may be too 
optimistic is clear, we think, from the fact that 
they include most or all of the States of the “ Middle 
West "—Ohio (23 votes), Indiana (15), and Illinois 
(24), and in some cas2s Iowa (13), Minnesota (9), and 
Michigan (1i)—abcut all of which there is still 
some doubt entertained. Of course, if “the Middle 
West is won,” as the Times correspondent declares, 
Mr. McKinley is safe enough. But it was not 
safe last week, and some of the States mentioned 
appear to be doubtful still. Moreover, the fact 
that “the monopolists” are known to be financ- 
ing the Republicans may arouse a good deal 
of hostility to that party among independent 
voters in the West; Mr. Bayard’s letter attacking 
both Bryan and McKinley, and supporting Palmer, 
can only affect the East, which is already Repub- 
lican; and the condemnation of Mr. Bryan's plat- 
form by Archbishop Ireland rouses all those feelings 
against sacerdotal interference in politics which 
have found various expressions for the last forty 
years at least—in the “ Know-nothing” party, in 
the “A.P.A.,” in the provisions in various State 
constitutions sgainst State-aid to denominational 
schools. Like the rest of the world, however, we 
expect a Republican success. But itis as well not to 
be too confident. 


“EVERY man his own historian” 

LITERATURE, ctc. is doubtless a hard saying for 
those who prefer to take their 

history ¢«xclusively in the finished and polished 
literary form. Still, the cardinal principle in the 
modern teaching of history is that to enter into 
the spirit of a period at all, the student must go to 
the original sources of information, and, if possible, 
to writers contemporary with the events with which 
they deal. Hence we are especially glad to see that 
the Irish Literary Society, which has done so much 
good work for Celtic studies, has now, through a sub- 
committee, devised an excellent plan for facilitating 
the study of Irish history. It is proposed to 
issue a critical bibliography of the sources and 
authorities, somewhat on the lines of that con- 
structed for English history by Messrs. Gardiner 
and Bass Mullinger; but the bibliography is not to 
be a mere list, but to comprise a non-partisan 
estimate of the position and value of each writer 
mentioned, as well as a summary of the information 
given by him on the period. This, we imagine, will 
be somewhat in the nature of the Calendars of State 
Papers. The Committee appeal for volunteer 
workers, and we hope their appeal will meet with a 
hearty response. The field is wide and the need 
great. 


It is hardly necessarv to add that the work 





is intended to be thoroughly impartial. The 
Society's address is 8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





Art books of the most magnificent character are 
the leading feature of the various announcements 
made by the publishing world this week. Foremost 
among them is Messrs. George Bell & Son's “Art 
of William Morris’’—a singularly sumptuous work, 
illustrating, in black-and-white and in colours, 
the varied work of the late poet and painter, 
especially as craftsman, organiser, and social re- 
former. There will also be a complete biblio- 
graphy of his writings. The edition is limited to 
210 copies: the price will probably be seven guineas. 
The same firm also promise “Men and Women of 
the Century” — reproductions in photogravure of 
portraits by Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, the well-known 
painter, and fully illustrated works on “ Intaglio 
Engraving,” by E. Renton, and on “Richard Cosway, 
and other English Miniaturists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Dr. E. C. Williamson.—Messrs. Henry 
& Co,announce another issue of ‘The Pageant "— 
a work which we should call a Book of Beauty 
up to date, were it not that its art is so much 
higher and its range so much wider than the art 
and the range of those annuals which took a 
corresponding place some two generations ago. It 
is to contain literary contributions by Austin Dob- 
son, Dr. Garnett, Messrs. Lionel Johnson, Selwyn 
Image, Edmund Gosse, and many others, with photo- 
gravure reproductions of the highest attainable 
excellence of works by Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Rossetti, G. F. Watts, and many artists besides. A 
children’s “ Pageant,” under the title of “The 
Parade,” will also be issued by Messrs. Henry & Co., 
full of all sorts of literary and artistic matter 
designed for children of all ages. The price is 6s. ; 
the size 300 pp., crown 4to.—Finally, Mr. Henry 
Frowde promises an “ édition de luxe,” at the modest 
price of half-a-crown, of Sir W. W. Hunter's “ The 
Missionary,” on large paper, and with illustrations 
ef the scenery specially drawn by Sir Charles 
D'Oyly, Bart. 


Messrs. Ispister & Co. have this week published 
the Life of Archbishop Magee by a frequent cor- 
respondent and intimate friend of his, the Rev. 
Canon MacDonnell. It contains, we understand, 
many most characteristic letters from its subject. 
Next week the same firm promise “ The Clock of 
Nature,” by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D.; “ From 
the Garden to the Cross,”’ by the Rev. A. B. Cameron, 
D.D., and two more ethico-religious “ booklets” in 
the “ Tavistock Series”: “ When the Worst Comes 
to the Worst,” by the Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
aud “ The Four Pillars of the House,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Horton, of Hampstead. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury was 
not, perhaps, oneof the greatest suc- 
céssors of Augustine, but he had 
been of the utmost use to the Church of England. 
An admirable organiser, who had developed a great 
and excellent public school in spite of all the hin- 
drances imposed by oflicial red tape, he had after- 
wards given a considerable stimulus to the due 
preparation of the clergy for their office by the 
foundation of the “Schola Cancellarii” at Lincoln, 
and the Theological College at Truro. He had made 
the Church a power in Cornwall; he had actively 
promoted the erection of the only cathedral 
built by it in England since the Reformation ; 
and his judgment in the case of the Bishop of 
Lincoln had at least quieted the protracted and 
bitter controversy about ritual. 


OBITUARY. 


Lorp CONGLETON, who had been present at the 
battle of Navarino as a midshipman, was best known 
as an excellent, though Irish, landlord.—Admiral 
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Sir Richard Wells, K.C.B., had served in the Baltic 
during the Crimean War, and had been Commander- 
in-Chief at the Nore from the end of 1894 until 
last June.—Baron Sir Ferdinand von Mueller—a 
German baron, an English knight—was a noted 
Australian traveller and botanist—Mr. W. H. 
Wrench, C.M.G., had done good service as H.M. 
Consul-General and Commercial Attaché at Con- 
stantinople.—Count Frijs Frijsenborg had been 
Premier of Denmark from 1868 to 1870.—Herr 
Anton Bruckner was an eminent Viennese organist 
and composer.—Professor M. W. Drobisch, of 
Leipzig, was eminent both in mathematics and 
(more especially) in logic.—M. Adrien Léon, once 
Deputy for Bordeaux, was the very last Deputy 
who, on February 27th, 1875, cast his vote (upon an 
urgent appeal from Gambetta) for the present consti- 
tution of France. As it was adopted by a majority 
of one, he may be said to have decided its fate. 








LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH, 





ORD ROSEBERY’S speech at Edinburgh has 
established two facts conclusively. The first 
is that the man who was capable of making such 
a speech—in many respects the greatest to which 
the people of Great Britain have listened for years 
—is not a man who depends for his position in 
public life upon any titular party distinction. 
Whether called by the name of leader or not, 
he is unquestionably a man to whom those who 
sympathise with his views will naturally turn for 
light and guidance in any moment of crisis or 
emergency. The other fact established by his 
speech is that upon the grave question of Armenia, 
the policy he advocates is not only that which 
commends itself to the great majority of his fellow- 
countrymen, but is the only policy that is likely to 
result in practical good for the Armenians them- 
selves. There may be two opinions as to the 
expediency of telling the European Powers before- 
hand that, if they are resolved to resort to force to 
prevent our attacking the Sultan, we shall not make 
such an attack. Upon this point we do not com- 
plain of the fact that many Liberals differed, as to 
the question of expediency, from Lord Rosebery. 
But we believe there are not two opinions as to the 
soundness of the policy itself—the policy of refusing 
to plunge Europe into a general war in the hope 
that in the frightful mélée we may be able to pluck 
the Armenians out of their dread furnace of 
affliction. 

So far as the first conclusion to be drawn from 
the Edinburgh speech is concerned, we are glad to 
see that it seems to have been generally recognised 
in the Liberal party, and that with its recognition 
there has been a distinct calming-down of the 
excitement and uneasiness naturally occasioned by 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the party leadership. 
The opinion we ventured to express a week ago is 
now apparently universally held. The leadership 
question is not one that can be “rushed,” either by 
one set of men or by another. Nor is it one that 
can be settled by party meetings, even if they are 
meetings composed exclusively of Members of Par- 
liament or elected delegates. Leaders, in the real 
sense of the word, are no more to be elected 
than poets are to be made. It is by their own qual- 
ities alone that they can secure or hold the true 
primacy among their fellow-men. For the present, 
therefore, it seems clearly the best policy for 
Liberals to leave the leadership question to its own 
solution. Lord Rosebery’s friends and supporters, 
who have come forward during the past week in 
numbers that must have both surprised and gratified 








him, can afford to leave the question in this 


position with complete equanimity. Last week’s 
speech at Edinburgh revealed the true man to 
those who did not know him before, and it is 
no flattery to say that for such a man there can be 
no real retirement from a position of command in 
the party with which he is associated by a com- 
munity of aims and principles. But it would 
be a mistake to ask him hastily to reverse the 
decision to which he was forced a week ago. That 
he himself would not yield to the pressure thus put 
upon him is certain. He has told his story with a 
simplicity and a truthfulness that must impress 
everybody. No real friend of his, and no real friend 
of the Liberal party, can wish to drag him back to 
his old position, and to set him up once more as the 
target for the poisoned arrows of every malcontent, 
the object of the intrigues of every disappointed 
self-seeker. It will be time enough for him to 
reconsider his position and his duty, so far as the 
Liberal party is concerned, when it has been shown 
not only that the party desires and needs his services, 
but that the moment has come when he can render 
those services, not merely without loss of self-respect, 
but without having their efficiency destroyed by 
influences like those against which he has had to 
contend during the last two years. In the meantime 
he remains incomparably the most commanding and 
prominent figure among the active Liberal poli- 
ticians of the day, and unquestionably, next to Mr. 
Gladstone, the man who has the greatest hold upon 
the hearts and the imaginations of his fellow- 
Liberals. With that position, from which the 
calumnies that have been heaped upon him so freely 
are powerless to dislodge him, he and his friends 
may well rest satisfied. They may, indeed, con- 
gratulate themselves that the final result of the 
campaign of misrepresentation and abuse which 
has been waged against him has been to raise him 
to a higher place in the estimation of his fellow- 
countrymen than he ever occupied before. 

But though the question of Lord Rosebery and 
his future is one of distinct importance for the party 
to which he belongs, the question of our policy with 
regard to the Armenians is one of still greater im- 
portance and urgency. It would be lamentable 
indeed, and none would lament it more than him- 
self, if his action should have any evil results so far 
as the fate of the Sultan’s victims is concerned. We 
trust, however, that the effect will be precisely the 
opposite of this. It ought to bring all parties into 
line in supporting Ministers in their pursuit of a 
clear and definite policy. Those who tell us that no 

licy can be successful which does not mean and 
fead straight to war, are simply asking us to burn 
down the prison in order to put an end to the suffer- 
ings of the people who are confined in it. Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy, as set forth in his speech last week, is to 
rescue the captives without resorting to this desperate 
course. It is the policy of backing up the Ministry 
in their efforts to obtain the co-operation of Europe, 
or if not of Europe, of France and Russia, in a 
movement that will take away from the Sultan the 
powers he now misuses so grossly. We are willing, 
in order to obtain the assistance of the other Powers, 
to give them any reasonable guarantee they may 
desire for our own disinterestedness. We are even 
willing to lay aside our own distrust of their motives 
and policy. We are prepared to go all lengths up to 
a certain point. We shall be ready to help in the 
work of liberation, either as leaders or colleagues, in 
every way in our power, so long as we have the ac- 
quiescence of Europe in our action. Where we must 
draw the line, in the interests not merely of Great 
Britain, butof common humanity andof the Armenians 
themselves, is at the point at which we should have to 
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draw the sword not against Turkey alone, but against a 
combination of Turkey and of one or more of the 
Great Powers of Europe. Those who say that we 
might as well do nothing at all as follow a policy 
that is thus limited, are deliberately shutting their 
eyes to the vital and elementary facts of the situa- 
tion. What else is there that we can do? Who is 
there among responsible public men who is prepared 
to advise the Queen to begin a war against Europe 
for the purpose of saving an unfortunate race who, 
under the best of circumstances, are physically 
beyond the reach of our army? There is, of course, 
nobody who recommends such a step. But we are 
told that Europe could never go to war with us in 
such a cause, and that we may therefore go forward 
boldly without counting the cost or fearing the risk. 
This is the opinion of men who have not had access 
to the secrets of diplomacy, and whose views are 
consequently founded upon an imperfect knowledge 
of the facts. Against it we have the clear, explicit 
statements of men who have had access to the 
archives of the Foreign Office, directly contradicting 
the notion that we might attack Turkey without 
fear of provoking a general war. Whom are we to 
believe? The men who merely guess, or the men 
who really know? All our sympathies are with the 
movement for coercing the Sultan; but if it was 
not made certain before, it is impossible, after 
reading Lord Rosebery’s speech, to doubt that the 
only effectual mode of coercing him—the only mode 
which can be attempted without plunging us into a 
general war—is by winning the other Powers of 
Europe over to our views. This is the aim of Lord 
Rosebery’s policy. It is, we believe, the aim of 
the overwhelming majority of Liberals; and unless 
it can be attained we confess that we fail to see 
show the Armenians can be saved, even though we 
should resort to some of those desperate measures 
to which a few are urging us. 








PARTY DISCIPLINE, 





HE Liberal party bas been engaged during the 
past week, and will probably be engaged for 
some time to come, in dealing with a crisis 
which closely affects its immediate history and 
prospects. But behind this crisis there are ques- 
tions looming up which will have to be settled 
before the party can resume its old place in the 
State, and which it is not too early even now to 
begin to consider. If we were asked to state 
the original causes of the present crisis, we should 
be compelled to sum them up in two simple phrases: 
the policy of forcing forward particular questions 
before they were ripe for decision, and the lack of 
discipline—in other words, of loyalty—in the party 
itself. For the most flagrant instance of the former 
of these evils we must go back for several years. 
It seems a far cry nowadays to the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, and yet the Newcastle Programme must 
be regarded as having been at the root of the 
mischief which has weakened English Liberalism so 
terribly and made it for the moment so helpless 
in the presence of its enemies. The Newcastle 
Programme, it will be remembered, was a list of 
measures, chiefly of social or domestic importance, 
which the Liberal party accepted without dis- 
cussion, and almost as a matter of course, at a 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation some 
six or seven years ago. Most of these measures 
were excellent in themselves. Only one or two 


of them, indeed, excited any misgiving in any 
As a mere confession of 


section of the party. 











Liberal faith, the programme would, in short, have 
passed muster generally as a reasonable and, in the 
main, unobjectionable document. The misfortune 
was that when it had once been inscribed on the 
banner of the National Liberal Federation, it seemed 
to have become a part of the practical politics of 
the time, and a large body of Liberals became at 
once anxious to see it carried into effect by Act of 
Parliament. But the fifteen or twenty measures 
named in the programme were of themselves suffi- 
cient to find work for many years for a Liberal 
Government backed by a powerful majority in both 
Houses of Parliament. Even if such a Government 
had existed, and had been able to command the 
support of the Peers as well as of the House of 
Commons, it would have had to lay aside eve 
other task, including those tasks of urgency whic 
are so constantly imposed upon Ministries by the 
ordinary course of events, in order to carry the 
programme within the space, say, of half a dozen 
years. This was the great weakness of the step 
taken at Newcastle when the programme was 
adopted. Measures which were only half ripe, or 
still in the bud, were suddenly pushed to the front, 
and the delusive hope was held out that somehow 
or other these measures were to become law when- 
ever the Liberal party returned to power. The 
result was what might have been anticipated. 
When the Government of 1892 came into office, it 
had to deal with other and more urgent matters 
than those contained in the Newcastle Programme, 
and when it passed out of existence the Liberal 
party had the mortification of seeing that the 
realisation of its confession of faith had hardly even 
begun. 

Matters would have been different if during their 
tenure of office the Liberal party had been united 
not only as to the objects to be attained, but as to 
the time and the manner in which the work was to 
be done. Unfortunately, as everybody knows, this 
unity and discipline did not exist. The great dis- 
ruption of 1886 had been followed by a dangerous 
relaxation of party discipline. There was intense 
loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, and his lightest word was 
regarded as law by his devoted followers; but Mr. 
Gladstone had openly avowed that he only remained 
in public life in order to deal with the Irish question. 
Those other questions which were to be found in the 
Newcastie Programme, or which, from time to time, 
were forced to the front by sections of the party, 
were regarded as being, in a certain sense, out of 
bounds. Rightly or wrongly, it was assumed that 
Mr. Gladstone left bis followers with a free hand as 
to the time and order in which these questions 
should be dealt with. Nobody has any right to 
complain if one of the results of this prevalent im- 
pression was that a large number of irresponsible 
persons assumed to.direct the policy of the party in 
accordance with their own personal inclination. It 
is useless to reproach anybody now in connection 
with the story of the party from 1886 to 1892. 
Probably we were all more or less to blame. The party 
had got out of hand,and a hundred amateurs were 
seeking at the same moment to carry it in as many 
different directions. Newspaper criticism became mcre 
vehement and aggressive, and we saw the compara- 
tively novel spectacle of small sections of the party, 
without any real weight or authority in its councils, 
trying by mere noise, and by the use of strong 
language in their organs in the press, to bend it 
to their own wills. When the General Election 
took place Mr. Gladstone asserted his supremacy, 
and put the great question of Home Rule in the 
front of the battle. The electors were loyal to 
him; but their loyalty did not prevent them from 
raising, along with Home Rule, a great variety 
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of side issues, some drawn from the Newcastle 
Programme, and some coming even without that 
badge of orthodoxy. Is it necessary to tell the 
story of what happened in the House of Commons 
after the Home Rule Bill had been disposed of, 
and more especially after Mr. Gladstone had re- 
tired from the scene? We have no desire to 
recall unpleasant memories, and we shall, there- 
fore, only make passing reference to certain events 
connected with the Welsh Church Bill which fatally 
weakened the Government, and which afforded con- 
clusive proof that party discipline was, for the time, 
at an end, even in the House of Commons. But 
it was when Parliament was dissolved and the 
General Election took place that the worst example 
of this want of discipline was observed. Lord Rose- 
bery, in his Edinburgh speech, pointed briefly to 
what happened then. “I ventured, as it was my 
duty and my privilege to do, to urge a definite 
and concentrated policy on the party. That de- 
finite and concentrated policy was not adopted.” 
Lord Rosebery did not state, as he might have 
done, that the policy upon which he called the 
Liberal party to concentrate at the moment of battle 
was one that had been actually bequeathed by Mr. 
Gladstone to his successor in the leadership. It was 
that great question of the House of Lords which 
formed the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s last speech 
in the House of Commons, and upon which he had 
been personally most anxious to take the opinion of 
the country at an even earlier stage. Lord Rose- 
bery, with a loyalty that cannot be too highly 
commended, having received Elijah’s robe, sought 
to fulfil Elijah’s mission. He called upon his 
followers to concentrate upon the one question 
which had been committed to him and to them by 
Mr. Gladstone, and upon which alone there was any 
hope of securing a favourable verdict from the con- 
stituencies. Need we dwell upon the lamentable 
spectacle of confusion and indiscipline which followed 
his appeal? Sir William Harcourt went down to 
Derby, and made Local Option his battle-horse 
for the contest, with what results it is unnecessary 
to say. Mr. Morley stood upon Home Rule, and, if 
we mistake not, upon that alone. Was there ever a 
spectacle more ridiculous or more humiliating offered 
by a great political party at the crisis of its fate? 
The crushing defeat which it received was a defeat 
due more to its own lack of unity and discipline 
than to any other cause whatever. 

It is not pleasant to have to recall these facts, 
but it is absolately necessary that the Liberal party 
should refresh its memory concerning them, and 
should learn the lessons which they teach, if it is 
to avoid in future the fate which it encountered in 
1895. We are not now urging the claims of any 
particular leader or of any particular section of the 
party. We merely wish to dtaw attention to the 
obvious truth that no leader can possibly succeed 
unless he has both the confidence and the obedience 
of his followers. The army in which everybody, 
down to the youngest drummer-boy, thinks himself 
entitled to go his own way is an army that is beaten 
even before it takes the field. If we are all not only 
to express our own opinions—to do which is both 
our right and our duty—but to quarrel with our 
political associates if they fail immediately to adopt 
those opinions, we must remain in the wilderness for 
ever, and the sacred flag of Liberalism must either 
be trodden under foot or carried forward by other 
hands. The work of restoring the discipline of a 
party that has passed through such experiences as 
those to which we have referred is not an easy one, 
and cannot be accomplished in a few weeks or 
months. But accomplished it will have to be before 
the Liberal party can regain its old place in the 





world and again undertake its old work. It will 
not be a bad thing for us if the sharp crisis through 
which we are now passing should teach us something 
of the value which must always attach to the virtues 
of discipline in the ranks and loyalty among the 
staff. 








ARCHBISHOP BENSON, 





UT for its suddenness—and suddenness is always 
tragic—the Archbishop’s death in the quiet 
parish church of Hawarden might be said to have 
been thoroughly in keeping with his life. The 
heart of the Church of England is not in the 
cathedral, where, if the truth must be told, she 
always seems more like tenant than owner, but in 
the simpler parish church. There the building is 
not too large to be adequately filled by the decorous 
sweetness of the English ritual, and the hearty con- 
gregationalism which is the virtue of Protestantism 
can be combined with some slight suspicion of that 
mystic quietism which is the heritage from an older 
faith. lt is not so in all churches, for there are some 
clergymen of the Church of England who destroy 
the congregationalism to exalt their “ priesthood,” 
and others who drive away their congregation by a 
lack of the common modicum of sweetness and light. 
But it is so with the best, and among the very best 
is Hawarden. The simp'e worship of that country 
church, where the greatest Englishman of his age 
has found a place of rest and of devotion, has done 
more to reconcile England to Anglicanism than all 
the cathedral restorations and clerical exaltations 
which have followed the Oxford movement. It was 
but meet that the Archbishop, who, on the whole, 
has been the most successful of his century, and 
who, in spite of obvious intellectual limitations, has 
done much to make the High Churchman more 
English and the Low Churchman more cosmopolitan, 
should pass away in the Hawarden parish church. 
We have often wondered why Mr. Gladstone 
chose Dr. Benson, and whether the part which 
Dr. Benson played was that which Mr. Gladstone 
expected him to play. All the other Archbishops 
of the century had been appointed by men who 
desired the Church to be kept in due subordina- 
tion to the State, and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that the Archbishops fulfilled the objects of their 
friends in Downing Street by failing to exercise any 
effectual guidance over the Church. Probably no con- 
ceivable system of Church government would produce 
such undistinguished results as the appointment of 
Archbishops by Whig or Erastian Prime Ministers. 
Compare the men who for two centuries had occupied 
the see of St. Thomag with the Archbishops of any 
previous period; compare them with the great Arch- 
bishops of Plantagenet and Lancastrian days ; com- 
pare them with the statesmen and men of learning 
who were tolerated in this high offize even by the 
overbearing Tudors; compare them with the arch- 
bishops of any other church in the world, even of the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland; and the Archbishops 
before Benson will stand distinguished for the lack 
alike of leadership or of conspicuous learning. Almost 
without exception they died without producing the 
slightest effect upom the history of their times. It 
is really more essential for the student of history to 
know the names of the Paymaster-Generals than the 
names of the Archbishops of Canterbury. Even 
Tait, the last and ablest of the line, was too much 
out of touch with the spirit of Anglicanism to 
be of the slightest use as a leader. During the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, before the 
Wesleyan revival, this incapacity was not unnatural. 
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If Archbishops had been chosen by popular election 
they would have been much the same sort of men 
as those appointed by the Crown. But for a 
century before Dr. Benson’s appointment there had 
been vivid religious movements starting within the 
Church of England, beginning with Wesley, 
followed by Evangelicalism, and ending with the 
Oxford movement. The spirit of our people has 
become more romantic and emotional, the spread 
of education and the improvement of the standard 
of living have greatly increased the number 
of those who are able to rise from the bread- 
and-butter struggle of daily life to the considera- 
tion of spiritual problems, and the enormous 
increase of population, has opened to the Church 
vast fields for home missionary effort. But, largely 
for lack of leadership in high places, Wesleyans 
and the ablest of the Tractarians were driven 
out; the ablest young men had been repelled 
from entering the clerical profession, partly by 
speculative doubt, but much more largely by the 
conditions which seemed to make it hopeless for a 
man of independence to rise in the Church as a 
profession, and, though the Church had undoubtedly 
increased in numerical strength, its increase was 
slower than that of the general population. The 
most active minds within the Church seemed to be 
torn asunder by puerile conflicts on details of 
ecclesiastical millinery. And all this time arch- 
bishops thought they were following that spirit of 
compromise for which the Church of England has 
received a good deal too much credit, by taking an 
unemotional middle course and leaving the people 
to take whatever course they pleased. 

Now Mr. Gladstone, when he chose Dr. Benson, 
knew and felt al! this, though he would probably 
éhink our statement of the facts too sweeping. He 
wanted, we will assume, a man who should not 
merely be a good man and slow to give offence, but 
a man with power of organisation and leadership, 
and something pessibly of that magnetic influence 
which he himself had in the political sphere. He 
looked about anxiously for such a man. He thought 
of Dr. Church—who might, under other circum- 
stances, have been the Anselm cf his age—but Dr. 
Church was unwilling; and from him he turned 
to the Bishop of Truro. It was, in a sense, a 
strange choice. Dr. Benson had been a success- 
ful student and schoolmaster, and had made 
himself a favourite at Court. He therefore pre- 
sumably possessed enough tact and scholarship 
to satisfy the decencies of the Primacy. But he 
was not a great scholar, writer, or preacher. He 
had no experience of parish work. He had never 
been in contact with the industrial masses. His 
work in Truro had perhaps been well done— 
though we can never forgive him for allowing 
the granite of the new cathedral to be faced with 
Bath stone when he had the great models of St. 
Pol de Léon over the water to guide him. But it 
is a long cry from Cornwall to Canterbury. Most 
of us were a little surprised at Mr. Gladstone’s 
choice, and we confess that we still think Dr. 
Benson not the best possible archbishop, but the 
best who could be tound under the distressing 
circumstances of the Church. He could do but 
little to guide. He could not even make Church- 
men of one mind on the Education question. 
But according to his powers, he did his best. 
He was able to still the disputes about ritual, 
and thus to increase the credit of the Church. 
Himself a High Churchman, he could do more 
than his predecessor to curb the excesses of 
other High Churchmen. He has been the means 
of reconciling many moderate men within the 
Church and out of it, if not to the position of 








the Establishment, at least to some respect for its 
doctrines and discipline. He has been the means of 
greatly increasing voluntary effort, especially among 
laymen. In fact, he has gone nearer being a leader 
than any of his predecessors for many a long year. 
A real leader the Anglican Church can scarcely be 
expected to get until it casts away the shackles of 
the State. 








AFTER THE FESTIVITIES. 
HE salutations exchanged at parting between 
the Czar and his hosts have finally convinced 
the world both that France and Russia are in 
alliance and that Russia as well as France means 
that the fact should be known. It is open, of 
course, to anyone—on the staff of a German semi- 
official newspaper, for instance—to argue that expres- 
sions of friendship naturally reach a climax at the 
moment of parting, that they may easily be in- 
tensified on both sides by the consciousness of 
approaching relief from the strain of an inter- 
national entertainment conducted in the fashion 
now customary, and that even if they are not 
so in this case, they are only the natural out- 
come of the cordiality generated by a visit which 
has been an unparalleled success. But we make a 
present of this argument to the semi - official 
grumblers of Berlin and Vienna. Sovereigns have 
now, it is true, more human nature about them in 
their official capacities than they seemed likely some 
twenty or thirty years ago to be allowed to retain. 
They are human beings as well as figure-heads; but 
still, their utterances on these occasions are any- 
thing but spontaneous or unpremeditated. The 
terms of “the toast ’’—or, rather, the sentiment— 
proposed by the Czar at Chilons are a natural 
climax to the expressions of goodwill, all duly 
meditated and measured, to which he has given 
utterance throughout his visit to France. The 
German and Austrian newspapers have changed 
their tone. At first they said that the Czar meant 
no more by what he said in Paris than what he had 
meant at Berlin or Vienna, Then they reluctantly 
admitted that he meant more, but said that it made 
no difference. Now they admit, with hardly less 
reluctance, the existence of a Franco-Russian 
Alliance, which, indeed (as the Neue Freie Presse 
says), is so patent that it does not matter how 
many, or how few, are the documents in which its 
terms are embodied. The alliance is real, but they 
argue that it is a fresh guarantee of European peace. 
Russia, the Cologne Gazette and the Neue Freie Presse 
agree in maintaining, throws her whole weight into 
the cause of peace. She owes her present position 
in Europe partly to France, but she will take good 
care that the French Chauvinists do not exploit the 
alliance for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 
And as the Triple Alliance was also meant to guar- 
antee the peace of Europe, that has nothing to fear 
from the Dual Alliance, which is set over against 
it in the public mind. The peace of Europe is 
secured, and the chief consequences of the present 
grouping of the Powers will be seen outside Europe. 
In short, it is hoped by these publicists that the 
organisation of the Continental Powers into two 
great groups will render it easier to form temporary 
coalitions with a view to action in the East, and 
ge in Africa—action which, it is hinted, will 
e more or less directed against our “isolated ” 
selves. 
We confess we have not much fear on the last 
head. The European Powers have quite problems 
enough of their own to settle within their own 
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possessions without following the lead of the 
German Emperor or French Chauvinists in regard 
to China or Egypt. Russian interests in China this 
journal has always admitted; and we do not think 
Russia need call in Europe to aid her to come to a 
reasonable understanding with us. The Concert of 
Europe is not so brilliantly successful at Constanti- 
nople, where all the Powers are actively concerned 
to secure that the gravest dangers that can threaten 
Europe shall be averted, that we need expect 
much of it in dealing with countries in which at 
least two of its members have no concern at all. 
We, for our part, are ready to deal on business- 
like terms with other Powers, and are specially 
well situated just now for doing business with 
France and Russia. We have drawn away from 
Germany, and on the whole from Austria~-Hun- 
gary, and have been drawn somewhat nearer to 
Russia, and therefore to France. But we do not 
think the European situation can be dismissed 
so summarily as these German and Austrian 
writers desire to do. The mere setting up of 
another great League in contrast to the Triple 
Alliance brings out into relief some of the con- 
spicuous weaknesses of the latter. Nobody can say 
that the internal politics of Germany look hopeful, 
or that a nation which exhibits a steady progress of 
Social Democracy on the one side and despotism on 
the other is an arbiter to be reckoned on in a 
European crisis. Italy is by nature repugnant to 
Austria, especially to an Austria so dominated by 
Ultramontanism as Austria is likely to be in the 
near future, and under her present Government she 
is drawing away towards France. As for the Daal 
Monarchy, Clericalism is rising in Austria, Liberal 
and Magyar influences are declining in Hungary ; 
a Hungarian Nationalist leader has publicly pro- 
tested against the notion of a war of any sort, 
because “victory would mean that we should get 
more Slavs, and we have enough of them as it is”; 
and defeat would mean a Slav, and perhaps a Magyar, 
secession, if not a general break up of the 
whole fabric. The Franco-Russian alliance is solid ; 
the Triple Alliance assuredly is not. Whether in 
the future this may lead to a disturbance of the 
peace of Europe, who can say? But at present 
Russia has her hands full both at home and in the 
East. Her full weight is cast on the side of peace. 
Remembering a phrase current in Germany at the 
time of the military scheme about “a defensive 
war beyond our frontiers,” one is not sorry that the 
control of European peace should be in the hands 
of a sovereign less uncertain than the German 
Emperor, and of a people whose Republican insti- 
tutions render the doings of their Government far 
more open to public view than the intentions can 
ever be of the secret advisers who seem more and 
more likely to dictate the German Emperor’s real 
policy. 








FINANCE, 





HE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day made no change in their official rate of 
discount, which remains consequently at 3 per cent. 
Although during the week more than two millions 
sterling has been withdrawn from the Bank, the 
Court of Directors are evidently of opinion that for 
the time being, at any rate, the drain has stopped. 
So abundant, in fact, are the supplies of loanable 
capital that a loss of even a still larger sum need 
occasion very little uneasiness, were the amount 
withdrawn to supply the legitimate requirements 
of trade. Unfortunately, however, there is only 





too much ground for thinking that the withdrawals 
are for the most part in the nature of accommoda- 
tion bills. The principal sums have been withdrawn 
for the United States, and although the Board of 
Trade returns last week showed that we have again 
been buying a very large amount of produce, includ- 
ing cotton, from the United States, nevertheless the 
fact that such an immense mass of securities have 
been sold during recent months to America from 
this side, and also taking into account the immense 
sums which are annually due from America to 
Europe, does not seem to justify any gold shipments 
from this side merely for the purpose of settling the 
balance of trade. It is far more probable that this 
money is being taken at great expense by wealthy 
bankers and great financial corporations for the 
purpose of strengthening the New York money 
market in view of the Presidential election, which 
will take place on the 3rd of next month, Unpre- 
cedentedly large sums of money are being expended 
by both parties in preparation for the coming con- 
test, and as it is generally felt that should Mr. 
Bryan succeed in being elected there will be a 
panic upon the American Stock Exchange and 
also in the American money market, every effort 
is being made to strengthen to the utmost the great 
banking and financial institutions of the Eastern 
states. 

The fears occasioned during the week by the 
large sums of money which have left this market 
have undoubtedly had the effect of making the Bank 
rate the real rate at which money can be obtained 
in the open market. In fact, although the market 
has been so well supplied, a decided disinclination 
has been shown by bankers and others to discount 
bills even when a fraction above Bank rate was 
offered, and consequently it has been easier to obtain 
accommodation in many cases at the Bank of Eogland 
than in the outside market. Members of the Stock 
Exchange at the settlement which was concluded this 
week obtained all the money they required, at rates 
varying from 3} to 3} per cent.; but the amount re- 
quired in any market was by no means large. Tha 
feature of the week upon the Stock Exchange has been 
the erratic movements which have taken place in Bra- 
zilian securities. The alarming telegrams from Rio 
which appeared in the morning papers on Saturday 
and Monday naturally caused a very heavy fall in 
these bonds. Later advices, however, seemed to 
show that the earlier telegrams were exaggerated, 
and it is now felt that some arrangement will be 
arrived at to tide over the difficulties of the 
embarrassed houses; consequently the later part 
of the week has witnessed a very considerable 
recovery in Brazilian bonds. Argentine securities 
suffered in sympathy, but on balance show very 
little change. The foreign market was depressed 
during the early part of the week, but has 
shown a firmer tendency upon the ease with which 
the settlement in the mining market was con- 
cluded here in London. The Paris bours? remains 
embarrassed owing to the large amounts of Spanish 
securities which are held by the principal operators 
on that market, and it is probable that even if the 
difficulties which were anticipated in connection with 
one or two important houses which had speculated 
largely in mines are arranged, there will not be any 
important rise in prices. Chiefly owing to the 
large amount of gold which has been shipped 
from this side upon American account the pro- 
fessional operators have again engineered a 
small boom in American railroad securities. 
The improvement in prices has been aided by 
the general impression which is growing that 
Mr. McKinley will be elected to the Presidency. 
If this takes place it is generally felt that there 
will be an active business in American securities 
during the early weeks of November. As our 
readers are aware, in our opinion there is no 
foundation for an active speculation in American 
securities, even if Mr. McKinley is elected, as the 
currency difficulties will be in no sense settled by 
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Mr. McKinley's election; and in any case it remains 
to be seen whether or not he will be elected. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss“ TURDAY.—Yesterday’s meeting at Edinburgh 
has cleared the air with a vengeance. That 
Lord Rosebery would speak well on such an occasion 
everybody who knew him anticipated; but I doubt 
if any one expected a speech like that of last night, 
brilliant in conception, throbbing with deep feeling, 
and yet so masterly in its comprehensive survey of 
the conditions and difficulties of a grave and complex 
question. No doubt there are some who will not 
accept the speaker's conclusions ; but even they will 
do justice to the force and elcquence with which he 
stated the reasons that led him to those conclusions, 
whilst everybody will recognise the good taste and 
good feeling that inspired all that he had to say 
both about Mr. Gladstone and about himself. Sim- 
plicity and truthfulness were the two key-notes 
of the speech, and it is long since we have had 
a platform utterance so memorable or so con- 
vincing. 

Of course there are some who will not agree with 
Lord Rosebery’s opinions; but Iam greatly mistaken 
if they are not the opinions of the majority of 
Liberals. Of the demonstration in his favour at the 
close of the meeting I need not speak. It also has 
helped to clear the air. The nightmare of the last 
two years seems to have been dispelled, and whether 
the official Liberal party has or has not got a leader 
at this moment, those Liberals who stand by the old 
traditions of their party at least know where they 
Shave found a man who can speak and act for them 
in a great crisis, and to whose leadership and guid- 
ance they can trust in time of need, Lord Rosebery 
seemed conscious of his freedom in all be said last 
night. He spoke as one who had been unfettered 
and ungagged; and though gag and fetters may 
never have been suspected by the outer world, that 
he has had to carry both for the past two years has 
been known to the initiated. 

Whatever course the agitation regarding the 
leadership may take during the next few days or 
weeks, there is no doubt as to the direction to 
which the Liberal party, when it has next to face 
the responsibilities of a pitched battle and the 
results of a triumph in the country, will look for 
guidance. Lord Rosebery’s friends can watch with 
equanimity the rather clumsy manceuvres and 
intrigues of the small crowd of disappointed 
persons who have caballed against him, and who 
have not been ashamed to conceal their intentions 
under the shade of the old Gladstonian umbrella. 
That Mr. Gladstone would for a single instant have 
countenanced their conduct everybody knows to 
be impossible; and not the lightest part of 
their offence is that they should have tried 
to make use of his venerated name and noble 
character in order to cover an intrigue which 
no one can condemn or despise more heartily than 
himself. 

Sunday.—So far as one can gather from a survey 
of the Scotch and English provincial press the feeling 
in favour of Lord Rosebery is distinctly in the 
ascendant. The Manchester Guardian is the only 
paper of importance out of London that definitely 
breaks with him; and as the Manchester Guardian 
shows its perspicuity by pleasantly hinting that THE 

SPEAKER has treated Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt as badly as the Chronicle has treated Lord 
Rosebery, one has perhaps no reason to be surprised 
at the conclusion to which it has come. The 
Edinburgh speech has made a great impression, and 
even those who have been inclined to join the anti- 
Rosebery clique are constrained to admit that it was 





a most noble effort. To imagine that the man who 
made that speech is lost to public life, or even to 
question the fact that he has not gained greatly in 
public estimation by the events of the last few days, 
is simply ridiculous. 

Mr. Chamberlain's visit to London yesterday and 
his consultation with Lord Salisbury, point clearly 
to further developments in connection with the 
question of Venezuela. AsI stated two weeks ago, 
it is understood in the best-informed quarters that 
the questions at issue are on the point of being 
settled. Sir Julian Pauncefote, when he returns to 
Washington, will probably take with him the last 
chapter in the long story. The belief is that 
not only the miserable frontier question, but 
the larger question of the establishment of a per- 
manent system of arbitration, will be settled 
simultaneously. 

Monday.—Those men who went to their clubs 
yesterday afternoon met with a terrible shock in 
the telegram announcing the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The feeling of deep regret 
with which the news was received was accompanied 
by one of sincere sympathy for Mr. Gladstone, who 
at a moment when his mind is necessarily distracted 
by the sudden inrush of political affairs, has had to 
bear the shock of seeing an honoured guest die, as 
it were, at his feet. Dr. Benson was not, perhaps, 
a “great” prelate in the old sense of the word ; and it 
is possibly a good thing for the Church of England 
that he was not. But he was honest, clear-headed, 
sympathetic, tactful, and a man whose personal char- 
acter was absolutely above reproach. There was a 
delightful simplicity about him that did much to 
gain friends for him .in a position which might 
easily become one of lofty isolation, and he was a 
general favourite in the outer world without being 
in the least degree worldly. It will be no easy 
task to settle the succession to “the chair of 
Laud,” though already one hears the names of the 
Bishops of Winchester and Peterborough on many 
lips. 

The Armenian demonstration in Hyde Park was 
not altogether the success which one could have 
desired, and it afforded striking proof of the fact 
that this agitation, after all, falls far below that 
of 1876. Of the speeches in the Park the less said 
the better. Certainly some of them were not 
calculated to help the Sultan's miserable victims, 
for whose rescue one still hopes against hope. The 
resolutions were, however, sound and wise. 

The evidence provided by to-day’s papers— 
London and provincial—establishes the fact that 
the feeling of the Liberal party is almost over- 
whelmingly in favour of the retention of Lord 
Rosebery as leader. The few men who raise their 
voices agaidst that course are men who are nearly 
all known to have been among the disaffected. That 
there is any wave of enthusiasm on behalf either of 
Sir William Harcourt or any other man who has been 
nominated for the leadership, is clearly not the case. 
There may be a resigned determination to leave 
matters as they are—in other words, to leave Sir 
William Harcourt in possession of the field—as the 
course which will lead to least friction or disturbance ; 
but that is accompanied in most cases by an equally 
strong determination that when the time comes for 
the great battle the party will choose its own leader, 
and that it will not be the leader who suffered such 
complete defeat at Derby. On the other hand, there 
are some ardent spirits who make no secret of their 
determination to “ have it out” upon all the questions 
connected with the leadership before acquiescing 
even in the formal ‘assumption of the office by Sir 
William Harcourt. 

One who was present at Lord Rosebery’s meeting, 
and who is better able than most men are to form 
a judgment of it, writes to me: “ You, as a reader, 
will form your own opinion of the speech. I, asa 
listener, under the spell of the magician’s wand, 
declare it to be one of the noblest speeches I ever 





heard (and I make no reservations). The enthusiasm 
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was unbounded, and the feeling here of loyalty to 
Rosebery is unanimous.” 

Tuesday.—The storm is passing away. The feel- 
ing to which I referred yesterday—the desire to 
leave things alone—is manifestly growing. This 
means that the Liberal party is determined not to 
select any new leader at present, but to leave a 
question which cannot really be settled either by 
public meetings or newspaper articles to be solved 
in due time by the irresistible course of events. 
This is the course which commended itself from the 
first to the older and cooler political heads. Lord 
Rosebery cannot “withdraw” his resignation. It 
will be for the party in due time to show, not by 
passing resolutions but by its acts, whether he is the 
man under whom it wishes to go into battle. In 
the meantime there is no vacancy in the leadership 
of the Liberal minority in the House of Commons, 
and nearly everybody is prepared to leave Sir 
William Harcourt undisturbed in his present position. 
The only thing that would bring about a serious 
rupture in the Liberal ranks would be any attempt 
to force Sir William upon the whole party in the 
capacity of leader. He has suffered very serious 
injury from the way in which that attempt was 
made by his newspaper ally last week. But now 
that the attempt seems to have been abandoned, this 
cause of danger is gone—at all events for the 
moment. Mr. Asquith’s wise speech last night will 
do something to restore the calm which is necessary 
if the Liberal party is to undertake seriously the 
task of building up its fortunes ona surer foundation 
than that on which they have stood of late. 

Wednesday.—The interview between Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Julian Pauncefote yesterday, prior to 
the departure of the latter for the United States, 
points clearly to a crisis in the Venezuelan Question. 
All the information I can obtain confirms, I am 
glad to say, the statements I have made regarding 
the favourable aspect of the business. Our Ambas- 
sador carries with him instructions which will lead 
to the happy termination of the iacident, unless 
there should be an unexpected revival of unreason- 
able Jingoism in the United States. We may, there- 
fore, fairly indulge in the hope that next Christmas 
will not be marred, as last Christmas undoubtedly 
was, by the shadow of a possible war between the 
two great branches of the English people. 

There is to be a meeting of the Executive of 
the National Liberal Federation to-day, when the 
present position of the party will undoubtedly be 
discussed. But the wise men of all sections of the 
party have come to the conclusion that no good 
would follow public meetings or formal action of 
any kind on the subject of the leadership. Even 
the Times sees that an attempt to force forward 
Sir William Harcourt would be hopeless. Nobody 
wishes under present circumstances to depose him 
from his position in the House of Commons. He 
has done excellent service as the leader of the 
Liberal members in that House, and there is every 
desire to leave him in charge, But the situation 
would be changed if any attempt were made, by 
meeting or cabal, to instal him as recognised 
leader of the party as a whole. In his own 
interests as well as in the interests of Liberal- 
ism, therefore, no such attempt will be made. 
As for Lord Rosebery’s present position, two 
things are quite clear: (1) That his resignation 
was not a strategic movement, but a fixed and 
deliberate determination ; and (2) that his resump- 
tion of the leadership at the present time or under 
present circumstances is out of the question. This I 
have reason to know is Lord Rosebery’s own view 
of the matter. The existing circumstances, which 
have weighed so heavily upon him during the last 
two years, will have to be changed before we can 
hope to induce him to return to his old position. 
But in the interests of everybody alike it is desirable 
that time should be left to bring about a change 
which is equally desirable and inevitable. The 
years as they pass are a wonderful solvent even of 








the toughest problems, and there is no doubt that 
they will prove to be so in the present case. 

In the meantime it seems a pity that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, before jeering at the Liberal party 
because of their present position, did not recall 
certain facts connected with his own party that 
should have suggested to him the unwisdom of 
throwing stones. It is not yet three months since 
there was a revolt in the Tory press and the Tory 
party against the leadership of Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons. That revolt reached such a 
height that there were many good Conservatives 
who feared that an immediate disruption was 
inevitable. It was staved off by the prorogation, 
but nobody knows how soon it will again break 
out. And what about the fury which has raged 
at the Carlton Club for the past twelve months 
against Mr. Chamberlain and his family party in the 
Ministry? Sir Michael Hicks-Beach knows all about 
it. His common-sense ought to have dictated to him 
the wisdom of reticence regarding the internal 
jealousies and divisions of political parties. There 
are other little episodes in the history even of the 
present Ministry to which one might allude if it 
were necessary; but really there can be no need to 
dwell upon the fact that union is not the strong 
point of the so-called Unionist party. 

Thursday. — The National Liberal Federation 
meeting yesterday fell in with the prevailing 
opinion regarding the question of leadership, and 
resolved that there should be no general meeting 
of the body to consider the question. The general 
result, therefore, is that the air has been cleared, 
and that the Liberals of the United Kingdom know, 
first, that the circumstances have been such in the 
high places of the party as to make it impossible for 
Lord Rosebery (or, in fact, anybody else) to dis- 
charge the duties of the leadership either with 
efficiency or with satisfaction to himself; secondly, 
that if we are to secure Lord Rosebery’s services in 
the leadership at some future date it will have to be 
under changed conditions ; and, finally, that barring 
Lord Rosebery, there is at present no one whom the 
Liberal party would be prepared unitedly to accept 
as its leader. Mr. Labouchere’s characteristic attack 
upon Lord Rosebery in this week’s Truth is neutral- 
ised by the fact that he makes it apparent that 
the only leader he will recognise is a leader who 
will not lead. The party must be guided by “the 
stalwarts,” in other words, by Mr. Labouchere 
himself, and if he has any leaning towards any 
particular person as leader, it is simply because 
he believes that person to be more squeezable than 
his rivals. We may delight in the wit and clever- 
ness of the senior member for Northampton, but we 
have not yet learned to accept him as the secret 
ruler of the party. 

Friday.—Mr. Philip Stanhope is not only an 
eminent Radical politician, but the fir-t cousin of 
Lord Rosebery. It is interesting, therefore, to 
observe the remarks he has to make at this critical 
moment on the question of the leadership. It will 
doubtless be a shock t> worthy and simple-minded 
people like Mr. H. J. Wilson (who declares that he 
knows nothing of any intrigues against the ex- 
Premier) to find that Mr. Stanhope, with the stern 
sense of duty which inspired another Philip, only 
too well known to fame, puts aside all questions 
of cousinly kindness, and “ goes for” Lord Rosebery 
with a determination that is not even disguised 
by the honeyed compliments with which he accom- 
panies his slightly premature funeral oration. To 
those who have been behind the scenes during recent 
years, and especially to those who were cognisant 
of the ridiculous attempt to revive the moribund 
National Reform Union, in order that Mr. Stanhope 
and his friends might use it as a weapon of attack 
against the Liberal organisation and the Liberal 
leader, the remarks of the member for Burnley will 
not be so surprising. Bat after all, why should nos 
Philip Egalité, like other historic charact rs, have 
his representative in the present age ? 
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HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 


EFORE me lies a letter from a friend dated 

“October Sth, 1896.” The writer is a man of 
affairs, who bas been intimately associated with the 
successive phases of the Eastern Question ever since 
1876, and who has exceptional means of knowing 
what opinions regarding it are held by some of the 
most notable men of the day. His letter is occupied 
with the discussion of Lord Rosebery’s attitude on 
the question ; but it is with one sentence only that 
I am concerned here: “I felt,” said the writer, “ that 
Lord Rosebery had struck the same kind of blow 
against the party and against the deliverance of 
the Armenians which Forster struck against Mr. 
Gladstone and the Bulgarians on his return from 
Constantinople in 1876, when he delivered as hard 
a blow as he could strike against Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy and the freedom of Bulgaria.” It was an 
old story that was recalled by these words, and as 
I happened to be one of those who had direct 
personal cognisance of the facts, this representation 
of them was naturally of special interest to me. It 
Was even more interesting to find on turning to 
Forster's ‘“‘ Life” that the correspondence of dates 
as well as incidents was so close, that it was on 
October 11th, 1876—twenty years ago t6 a day— 
that Forster, writing to the editor of the Spectator, 
who had assailed him for the speech to which my 
correspondent referred, sought to justify his words, 
and did justify them most completely in the minds 
of most reasonable mer. On this October 11th, 1896, 
I have no doubt that Lord Rosebery is writing just 
as Forster did twenty years ago, to justify himself 
against accusations absolutely identical with those 
which were brought against the latter. Let us see 
how far it is true that Forster at that time struck a 
blow “against Mr. Gladstone and the deliverance of 
the Bulgarians.” 

In September, 1876, when the great movement 
on the question of the Bulgarian atrocities was in 
full possession of the public mind of Great Britain, 
and when Mr. Gladstone, then as now a private 
individual, was taking a line which completely upset 
the equilibrium of his party and the policy of the 
man who had succeeded him in the leadership, 
Forster, according to his wont, was at Constanti- 
nople studying the facts of the question on the 
spot. His letters and diaries afford evidence of the 
thoroughness with which he discharged this task; 
they show, too, the anxious care with which he 
weighed the comparative merits of the conflicting 
policies. When he came home much was expected 
of him on all sides. The ardent followers of Mr. 
Gladstone—who outran Mr. Gladstone then just as 
they are outrunning him now—hoped that Forster 
would adopt the bag-and-baggage policy as they 
conceived it—that is, that he would advocate the 
immediate expulsion of the Turkish Government 
from Europe. The adherents of the old Philo- 
Turkish policy trusted that he would come to their 
support, and furnish proofs gathered on the spot 
of the reality and extent of the alleged intrigues 
of Russia. Mr. Forster disappointed both parties 
by his speeches. He specially disappointed the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone, because they had 
expected most from him. He was bitterly blamed 
at the time for having ventured to say what he 
thought for himself, instead of merely saying ditto 
to Mr. Gladstone; and now exactly twenty years 
after the event the old story is revived, and my 
friend tells me that Forster “delivered as hard 
a blow as he could strike against the freedom of 
Bulgaria,” just as Lord Rosebery is said to have 
dealt a similar blow at the deliverance of the 
Armenians. 

Twenty years afford space for a clearer review 
of the facts than is possible at the moment. It is 
interesting to see what such a review proves as to 
the truth or otherwise of the charge against Mr. 
Forster. He was charged with “ striking at the 


‘ 





freedom of the Bulgarians,” because he maintained 
that the autonomy of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey could not be obtained without a war, and 
that instead of trying to secure that autonomy 
by threats which, whether we meant it or not, would 
lead to war, it was the policy of England to try to 
secure the liberation of the Christians of the Balkan 
Peninsula by means of the concerted action of 
Europe. Pressure to any extent he was willing to 
put upon the Sultan, provided it was pressure 
applied by all the Powers; and in his letter of 
twenty years ago he declared that he felt it to be 
his duty in trying to rescue the Sultan's victims 
**(1) to cling to concerted action among the Powers, 
and (2) to support the Government in any measure 
tending towards our object, while at the same time 
keeping up the pressure for its realisation.” This 
simple declaration was treated by the enthusiasts 
of 1876 as being proof that Forster did not really 
care about the Bulgarians, that he was only half- 
hearted in his Liberalism, and that he was a mere 
political trimmer. The leaders of the agitation in- 
sisted upon going forward with their original policy, 
and the man who had tried, not to stay the agita- 
tion but to guide it towards useful ends, was cast 
off with the contempt due to a soldier who lags 
behind in presence of the common enemy. 

But what have the facts taught us? First, that 
if the Concert of Europe had been vigorously 
applied at the time Forster suggested it, the Balkan 
provinces might have been liberated without loss 
of life; secondly, that the war which he declared 
would be inevitable if the Sultan were called upon 
by a single Power to surrender Bulgaria did actually 
take place, and was even more bloody and terrible 
in its character than he had anticipated; and, 
thirdly, that this was being undertaken single- 
handed by one Power alone, brought us to the 
very brink of a general European war, and left us 
that fatal legacy of the Berlin Treaty and the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention by which we have been 
cursed ever since, and the weight of which at this 
particular moment presses upon us so heavily. 
Forster’s wise counsels, whatever eke they may 
have done, certainly did not prevent and did not 
even retard the deliverance of the Bulgarians, 
though that deliverance was accomplished, as he 
feared it might be, at an enormous cost of life 
and treasure, and at the further cost of entail- 
ing upon us the renewed responsibilities of to- 
day. His proposal to try the Concert of Europe, 
and to try it vigorously, did not prove successful 
because, unfortunately, passion had been inflamed to 
such a degree not only in this country but upon the 
Continent, that it was no longer possible for the 
diplomatists to come to a common understanding. 
Nevertheless, I think everybody will now admit that 
Forster's policy was a wise one, and that if he had 
succeeded in carrying it out not only would many 
lives have been saved, but the Turkish Question, 
instead of being now so furiously acute, would 
practically have been settled. The Sultan’s teeth 
would have been drawn; his Christian subjects 
would have been made secure in possession of their 
lives and liberties, and the joint guardianship of the 
Ottoman Empire by Europe would have prevented 
the bursting out of intrigues and rivalries for 
the exclusive possession of the Dardanelles. Yet 
it was for having ventured to support such a 
policy, in opposition to the more extreme policy 
of Mr. Gladstone, that Forster was bitterly assailed 
at the time and treated by a large section of 
his party as being nothing better than an apos- 
tate and a renegade. Looking back after the 
lapse of twenty years, we can all see how little 
of the apostate or the renegade there was about 
him, and how wise and humane were the proposals 
for making which he was attacked so bitterly. 

Everybody can point the moral of this incident 
for himself; but it is not often that we see a par- 
ticular chapter in history repeating itself in so 
remarkable a fashion. W.R. 
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THE ART OF GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





HE world of pictorial satire is still lamenting a 
grievous loss. Mr. Punch has not yet replaced 
Charles Keene; he will have still more difficulty in 
finding a successor to George Du Maurier. There 
are clever pencils at his command, but none of them 
has either the sphere or the particular breeding 
we associate with the creator of Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns, Sir Gorgius Midas, Postlethwaite, and a 
dozen more types of the society in which Du Maurier 
found his quarry. Far inferior to Keene in technique, 
he had more original humour, a closer observation, a 
more distinct faculty for disentangling individuality 
from the crowd. Critics of black-and-white were apt 
to speak disdainfully of his later drawing. While 
Charles Keene is a draughtsman of European 
fame, Du Maurier constantly offended the canons 
of his art with his Minerva-like demoiselles, beetle- 
browed and ponderous in the chin, and usually 
about ten feet high. Mr. Phil May could give him 
points in artistic workmanship, and Mr. Bernard 
Partridge easily surpassed him in pure dexterity. 
But these young artists would be the first to 
admit that the Du Maurier tradition, like the Leech 
tradition, is a monument that overtops them. It 
belongs to the continuity of pictorial history, to that 
larger discourse which is occupied with the subject 
rather than the treatment. When we think of Mrs, 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns, we remember her as a social 
figure admirably observed, and forget the occasional 
defects of technical handling. Du Maurier’s purely 
literary sense stood him in such stead that the 
shortcomings of his pencil were of comparatively 
little moment. We have a suspicion that the 
physiognomy of Sir Gorgius Midas’ is all wrong. 
Instead of looking like one of the least prepossessing 
denizens of the “ Zoo,” he ought to be a very sleek, 
well-groomed, not ill-educated animal, with pluto- 
cratic vulgarity exuding from all the fastidious 
appointments of a man about town. But Dua 
Maurier rarely failed to catch the mental attributes 
of his characters with exceptional acumen ; and it is 
just that important gift which is possessed in far less 
degree by the men who have carried the art of black- 
and-white to a perfection he never approached. 

On his literary side he had a portentous vogue 
which must have astonished him not a little. 
Charles Reade did not write novels till he was 
forty. Du Maurier turned to story-telling when 
he was nearly sixty, and achieved a popular success 
that Reade never dreamed of. That “ Trilby” owed 
something to the author’s drawings is likely enough, 
though his earlier novel, “Peter Ibbetson,” which 
he also illustrated, did not attract any widespread 
attention. But the story of the model in the 
Quartier Latin, who, while in hypnotic trances, 
became the greatest singer Europe had ever heard, 
and remained totally unconscious of this celebrity 
to the day of her death, did unquestionably 
make an extraordinary appeal to the great mass 
of readers in England and America. Even Miss 
Marie Corelli, who is also a portent, has not en- 
joyed so prodigious a popularity. Mr. Da Maurier’s 
head was not turned. He did not battle with his 
hostile reviewers, nor write splenetic letters about 
the gossips. Parsons with fashionable congregations 
did not write articles on “ George Du Maurier as I 
know him,” suggesting that his work was a Sinaitic 
revelation. He turned some reminiscences of his 
student days into a romance, which, with no 
pretension to literature, has a charm of its own 
even to many who find its renown inexplicable. 
With absolute disregard for accuracy in his 
creation of a musical prodigy, he contrived, 
nevertheless, to convey the emotional effect of 
music as it has rarely been expressed in language. 
Moreover, there is something in Trilby herself which 
is singularly fresh and winning—something in thetrue 
romantic manner that atones for many pages of irrit- 
ating commonplace and cheap sentiment. In his story, 








“The Martian,” which is just begun in Harper's, Mr. 
Du Maurier describes his schooldays with that 
mixture of French and English which is one of 
the agreeable characteristics of his artless method, 
though he was too fond of writing French—ad- 
mirable French—as if he were giving lessons in that 
tongue. A great master of English fiction set Mr. 
Du Maurier the example of this manner, though it 
would be absurd to make comparisons between the 
efforts of the deferential pupil and certain scenes in 
“The Newcomes.” It is evident that the plot of 
“The Martian” is to be still more incredible than 
that of “Trilby,” for the idea of a young gentleman 
who becomes the greatest writer in England by 
means of some inspiration from the planet Mars 
evidently belongs to fairy tale of the most childlike 
kind. 

But although “Trilby” brought Mr. Da Maurier 
fortune, and the hysterical raptures of readers and 
playgoers in the British Islands and the American 
continent, he must have felt that his real reputation 
was bound up with Punch. A few years hence the 
name and fame of “Trilby” will be buried 
beneath hecatombs of similar successes—the 
* Recreations of Lucifer,” and the like; but the 
pictures of Victorian “ society” which Du Maurier 
drew with so much humour and knowledge will 
always be prized by the historian of manners. 
In the foibles of artists and musicians he found 
an inexhaustible vein. There was not a contretemps 
of the drawing-room that escaped him. The awful 
appositeness of the enfant terrible, the self-sufficiency 
of the gilded youth, the exquisite maladroitness of 
conventional speech—(who has forgotten the sublime 
remark of the young man, eager to be agreeable to 
the ladies in his auditory, “I think she’s the ugliest 
woman I have ever seen, present company always 
excepted” ?)—these lighter aspects of our social inter- 
course were touched by Du Maurier with genial skill. 
Every “craze” has found in him a humorous chron- 
icler. The sudden passion in Belgravia for “ slum- 
ming” has left many mementoes in his drawings. 
Only the other day we saw the Ladies Ermyntrude 
and Hildegarde cleaning their own bicycles, while 
Jeames stood haughtily aloof. These humours 
were handled with admirable taste and unfail- 
ing kindliness. We shall miss them sorely; we 
shall miss, too, the children and the dogs that 
were a constant delight. Memory regretfully sum- 
mons the aristocratic youngsters who passed some 
of their little companions with their tongues out. 
“Those are the Joneses, mamma; they are so 
exclusive!” It was a happy spirit that caught 
these amiable incongruities for thirty years; and 
the public for which Du Maurier worked is not 
ungrateful. 








TWO VOICES OF AUTUMN. 





PON the rich folds of creeper the dew is thick, 
while its drops shiver, in linked cascades, from 

spray to spray through the chaste air of dawn, into 
the greensward grass or the upturned mouths of 
ribbed convolvulus, Like unbound hair, the foliage 
ripples downward, kept in a beautiful disarray by 
prying winds. Where old mosses peer in the 
recesses, there is a continual under-play of fairy 
stars—dew shining suddenly among the leaves, 
which, bright and deep-dyed as grapes, strike their 
colours through and through the drops. Red ripe 
hues, tenderest pink—like the early flush on a 
bryony-globe—purple, and gold, glow alternately, 
or delicately involved, as the whole trembles with 
feverish rustle. Here and there the green of 
clasped bud or opening leaf interrupts the roll of 
colour, or hides in some thickest bunch. Such new 
buds, delaying awhile the quick sere, are common 
high and low, from the clustered chickweed on 
every mound to the exquisite lime-emerald aloft. 
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Ground-ivy, with its trails, and the wood-sorrel 
gathered in a frail society under old oaks, live 
through no month without thrusting a runner here 
or a leaf yorder, lovely in its green, but so slight 
that the least snail may hide the work. Nor is 
there need of sweet soft airs and sunshine to bring 
the leaf-bud, like the butterfly, out into the light; 
often the morning rime will silver while it blights a 
young brier-leaf. 

The east whitens with dawn until it is colourless 
from very brightness; night-rack is broken and 
pursued by a passion of pure light, and soft, silky 
clouds are dissolving at their edges into the paled 
blue along the horizon. Here and there through the 
rack flung now high and far from the sunrise, a hot 
blueappears, like that which ribs the bugle- flower; and 
vast spokes, wrought of iciest cloud and bent as with 
swiftness, cross the sky. Then the horizon-mist 
bubbles, as it were, into hills of cloud—fixed, stately, 
of the hue and softness of warm snow, and rimmed 
and slit with clear pearl by the sunlight. All day 
this pageant of cloud is riding the sky ; dark-maned 
clouds grate on the hills, showering rain; or swift 
vapours are spun madly into changing webs. And 
underneath, each leaf—-whether dark and polished 
like metal, or pale and worked over with soft bloom 

is pierced with beams, and shows rare gold clouded 
with purple; every bough, every forest leaf, becomes 
unspeakable as a sunset. This air, touching the 
minutest leaf to loveliness, is delicate, like that 
of dusk; but, keen as wind, mountain sweet 
as that which has skimmed where waves writhe 
over the rocks in foam, it has also a vitality 
which twilight airs, with their lulling coil, have 
not. 

In the wildwood, mantling later than usual with 
autumn, there is no song so tender as the bullfinch’s, 
nor another so often missed and unheeded. He sings 
now, with that gentleness which denies him fame— 
a song wildly sweet, low, and weakening awhile, so 
that its modulations are half lost, but, at its best, 
like a violin passionately touched. The bursts and 
after-falterings, the inward character of the whole, 
always suggest musing, far other than the lavish 
flow of the swallow’'s music, or the linnet’s full hearted 
happiness. In May, the bullfinch slung a root- 
woven nest by a jag of oak, made dim though 
delicately floral by clasping woodbine; then he 
mused in his sweet way from dawn to dusk; and 
now, when the declining year has set all birds at 
libeity, and the strange spirit of Autumn has made 
them wanderers and revellers, he flits onward, 
never staying or turning back, uttering his song 
with vernal freshness. His song is infrequent 
and subdued; his piping soft, and with difficulty 
traced. Like the cuckco-shout, this cry of the bull- 
finch, reiterated as he threads the oaks, is deceptive, 
and equally melancholy—though this will depend 
upon the hearer—and unvaried, though passing oft 
into the true song. While many voices are changed 
or hushed, the bullfinch’s mild ventriloquial pipe, 
and his milder melody, are in subtle accord with the 
still pomp of Autumn. 

With a breast which finds a companion hue in 
the fire playing about the chestnut-branch, and 
wings whose brown matches the dark toadstools 
and leaves that begin to crowd in thinning oak- 
shadows, the robin sings long with wistful sweetness 

—strangely unlike to the impetuous music into 
which he will burst at times. It is to be remarked 
that he opens his tune unabatedly, when, after an 
alarm, he seeks a new perch : even, from the strength 
of his inspiration, uttering broken notes in flight. 
An intense eagerness atones for the weak and fitful 
character of his song: the little voice often throbs 
with the impulse which he cannot contain. In his 
companionless goings to and fro in the underwood 
he has also a nervous chatter, suddenly ejaculated 
at rest, and an alarm, like the blackbird's shrill 
halloo to the woodlanders. The robin’s is the feeling 
dirge which harmonises with the red fall of the 


greenwood leaf and the flushed ripening of wild 


fruits. But on the harsh western shores, which the 
sea has rasped and wrinkled into the sublimity of 
desolation, the robin descends to sing in shingled 
caves, washed by the wavelets, with walls that 
no flower tufts, and only thin dark moss 
seams the crannies. There he spends hours in 
solitude, or in the alien company of squealing 
oyster-catchers and white swift gulls. The robin 
and the bullfinch, alike in hue and _ vocal 
tenderness—the one a lingerer in quiet hollows, the 
other a “wandering voice” —are the peculiar 
voices of the time and, in a sense, utter the spirit 
of autumn woods. 

While the exhausted beech-leaf crisps as it 
trembles into gold, and the sycamore darkens with 
purple spots, other herbs than ground-ivy and 
chickweed are quickening to new beauties of leaf 
and stem and flower. Over berried bryony and 
twines of bittersweet the vetchling-ladders now 
wave, until, finding no more support, their stems are 
obliged to droop and re-enter the greenery of the 
thorns ; wall-pennywort thickens on the ha-ha, with 
rounded peltate leaves, often so dimpled in the centre 
that they form—edges turned daintily back—long- 
stemmed goblets for the dew ; and the hairy thrincia, 
delicatest of its kind, whose slender stalks quiver up 
from a hidden tuft of leaves, bears here and there a 
solitary flower—a pale, chastened dandelion. Sow- 
thistles sprout into new breadth of jagged leaf, 
clasping the flushed stem, and of compactly bunched 
yellow flowers ; whilst new blossoms unfold in hedge 
and hollow: hairy borage, brightening with sprays 
of blue flowers, each hiding a pearl], strong delicate- 
purple scabious, and down-looking harebells. Wild 
thyme and euphrasy and lotus, red robin and 
branched St. John’s-wort, are sweet with memories 
of swallows happy in the July air, the swing of 
full green willows, and the play of yellow bees 
clambering about the briers. 

Earth and air still hum with sweet, small insect 
life. Dark beetles burrow, forming miniature mole- 
tunnels and heaps on turf or growing moss; while 
the sward seems to ripple with the countless numbers 
of “ Daddy Long-legs” (Tipula), which throng now 
to lay their eggs among the grass-roots, though 
they seem never to rest. The crisp clustered heath- 
flowers each cradle an insect. Overhead the sun- 
beams in the alder are clouded with moving life, and 
bees ned on the last plume of thistle. Insects fail 
and die, and the birds become wanderers in their 
search cf the scattered fruits; chance now takes 
them to strange places. The woods with their com- 
parative scarcity of berries are deserted for the great 
rich hedgerows. But another influence seems to 
control the birds in part, forcing them to half- 
aimless travelling; and the bright-voiced titmice 
troop into grey London streets, haunting the haggard 
poplars and weak lilacs far into the winter. 








M. COLONNE’S CONCERTS. 
cnmegueum 
JDERFORMERS with the bdton are playing as 
| important a part just now as famous singers or 
distinguished solo-instrumentalists. Herr Richter 
was adopted long ago into our world of music, and 
his position in London can scarcely be affected by 
the half-dozen other conductors who have lately 
visited us from Germany and, still more recently, 
from France. The French conductors bring their 
orchestras with them. Not so the Germans, who 
are content to form their orchestras for London witk 
such excellent players as they can find on the spot. 
Which plan is the better? A conductor without an 
orchestra is somewhat in the position of a dragoon 
without a horse. But Herr Mottl, of Carlsruhe 


and Bayreuth; Herr Levy, of Munich and Bay- 
reuth; Herr Nikisch, of Vienna, Leipzig, and Buda- 





Pesth; and Herr Siegfried Wagner, of Germany 
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generally, were all, when they appeared before the 
London public as conductors, perfectly equipped. 
On the whole, however, it must surely be better 
for a conductor to direct an orchestra formed and 
trained by himself, and in the habit of working 
under his direction, than to be obliged to trust to 
strangers, however well qualified, however worthy 
of confidence. This is evidently the opinion both 
of M. Lamoureux and of M. Colonne—at this moment 
the most famous of French conductors, especially in 
connection with the “ Popular Concerts’’ movement in 
France. What has rendered possible the estab- 
lishment of such concerts throughout France, and 
especially in Paris, has been the large number of 
instrumental musicians turned out every year by 
the Paris and provincial “ Conservatoires,” all dating 
from the time of the Revolution. Scarcely more than 
a hundred years ago Paris—indeed, all France—had 
but one orchestra, that of the Opéra, which, accord- 
ing to many good judges—including Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—was very bad indeed. 

Leaving Paris on Monday by the morning train, 
M. Colonne and his orchestra were able to arrive in 
London in time for a concert at Queen’s Hall the 
same evening. The second concert, of a series of 
four, took place on Wednesday evening; the third 
was fixed for Friday evening; and the series is to 
conclude on Saturday afternoon, the fine orchestra 
and its eminent conductor leaving London on 
Saturday evening and reaching Paris on Sunday 
morning, in excellent time for the usual Sunday 
afternoon concert. 

M. Colonne’s first concert differed from every 
other orchestral concert of high pretensions that for 
years past has been given in London, in this respect 
—that it contained nothing whatever by Wagner. 
To this may, perhaps, in some measure, be due the 
scanty attendance, which, however, may also be 
explained by the concert not taking place at so 
fashionable a period of the year as that which gave 
M. Lamoureux, at the height of the summer season, 
such crowded audiences. M. Colonne has done 
almost as much as M. Lamoureux to make the 
music of Wagner known and admired in France; 
and he may, naturally enough, have thought that 
with so many German conductors visiting us in 
order to direct concerts composed almost exclusively 
of Wagnerian music, the best thing for a French 
conductor to do in London would be to present 
French works, and, above all, the works of that 
French Wagner, Hector Berlioz. Probably, too, he 
had heard that the English entertain a particular 
admiration for the works of Mendelssohn. It 
happened, in any case, that the most important 
work in the first part of the programme was 
Mendelssohn's “ Reformation Symphony”; in the 
second part a selection from Berlioz’s Damnation 
de Faust. To these were added Weber's “ Jubilee” 
overture, and two excerpts from Charpentier’s 
“Impressions d'Italie” — particularly remarkable 
for a very melodious serenade, beautifully, indeed 
exquisitely, played by the leading ‘cello; and (in 
Part 2) a selection from Massenet’s Hérodiade. In 
the two operatic selections, the solos for soprano 
voice were entrusted to Mdlle. Prégi, who, endowed 
with a beautiful and sympathetic voice, sings now 
with touching expression, now with surpassing 
eloquence. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE BELLE OF CAIRO.” 


[* the vogue of these musical plays does not very 
soon wear itself out, I shall have to take to 
reading the novels of Miss Marie Corelli or do 
something almost as desperate. Here is Mr. Robert 
Bechanan publicly exulting over what he calls my 
“ ciscomfiture.” That is not very charitable of him, 
but I cannot deny the accuracy with which he has 
d’agnosed my case I am, indeed, sadly discomfited. 





When Mr. Buchanan himself was producing plays, 
I used to feel my lot a peculiarly miserable one; but 
I had not foreseen the day when musical comedy 
would submerge the stage. At the present moment 
you have musical comedy at the Shaftesbury, Daly’s, 
the Prince of Wales's, the Duke of York’s, the Avenue, 
the Opera Comique, the Gaiety, the Garrick, and the 
Court. At one or two of these houses the thing is 
well done, no doubt; the company is fully up (or 
down) to its work. There is some genuine drollery 
among the men, there is a crowd of pretty 
women, there is occasionally even a little real 
music. But, as always happens with these theatrical 
fashions, the favourite entertainment of the hour 
is not confined to the houses suited to it. The 
Court, for instance, with its miniature stage, its toy 
orchestra, and its mere handful of a company, is 
obviously ill adapted to the requirements of musical 
comedy. By hook or by crook, however, the fashion 
has to be followed, and musical comedy is squeezed 
into that little bandbox in the shape of The Belle of 
Cairo. The result is that we spend our evening 
listening to this sort of thing :— 


* Good old Cairo, 
Jolly old Cairo, 

Full of frolie and fun! 
Quaint old Cairo, 
Ancient Cairo, 

Under the burning sun! 
With eyes so bright, 
With laughter light, 

We'll be jolly—girls, what d’ye say? 

On this Bank-holida 

We'll have a jolly 

Cairo ’s the place for play!” 


Tumtity-tum-titay! and a “smart” audience ap- 
plauds frantically and the author “bows acknow- 
ledgments,” and I prick myself to see if I am 
awake or if it is only a nightmare. Then an 
Egyptian maiden flirts with a British officer, is 
caught by her papa, who administers—well, let us 
call it the bastinado!—with a slipper, so that when 
the lady inadvertently sits down she rises abruptly 
with a little cry, and again the “smart” audience 
goes into convulsions of laughter. As we are in 
Cairo, the Egyptian girl sings a song about minarets 
and muezzins; and, as we arealso in London, another 
about a lady with a dimple who “ has a house near 
Grosvenor Square” and “is dressed by Reily 
and Worth.” Meanwhile, the British officer has 
announced that 


“An Englishman must march to glory, 
An Englishman must thrash the foe ; 
Each Englishman repeats the story 
As Englishmen have done, you know ”— 


and the patriotism of the “smart” audience is 
stirred to its very depths. Cook's tourists pervade 
the scene, singing 
* Without our dear old Baedeker, 
Our Bede, Bede, Bede, Bede, Baedeker,”  [dis} 


and an elderly peer puts his arm round the waist of 
a stout bazaar-woman, while the “smart” audience 
chuckles knowingly. By-and-by the ladies are found 
to be disguised in military uniforms, and we under- 
stand that we are somewhere up the Nile, within 
hail of the Dervishes ; and the heroine, with a quaver 
(but not a musical one) in her voice, alludes to Gordon, 
and the “smart” audience, remembering Li Hung 
Chang in Trafalgar Square, tries to look solemn and 
“impressed”; and, as the curtain comes down, it 
responds heartily to the invitation— 


“So, if you please, just give one cheer 


To cheer ‘The Belle of Cairo.’ ” 


Then the contrivers of the affair, Mr. Kinsey Peile 
and Mr. Cecil Raleigh, are “ called,”’ and the “ smart” 
audience disperses, apparently well content, purpos- 
ing no doubt to wind-up a rollicking evening with 
eupper at the Savoy. And yet outside this 
Inferno of musical comedy there are simple, rational 
human beings living sturdy lives ; the great mundane 
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movement goes on; boats are sailing out of Fowey 
Harbour ; and, as Jasper Petulengro said to George 
Borrow, “ there's the wind on the heath, brother!” 


A. B. W. 








A RETIRED STATESMAN ON EGYPT 
AND ARMENIA. 


—« « —— 


Paris, October 7th. 


HAVE had a conversation witha retired statesman, 

who does not wish his name published although it 
would command universal attention and respect, in 
regard to Eastern affairs. I asked this gentleman 
whether he did not think that the cause of the 
Armenian Christians might not be more judiciously 
and effectually advocated if its humanitarian aspect 
could be treated apart from its political side. 

“T am quite of this opinion,’ was the re- 
sponse, “seeing that political decisions can only 
be taken by the Governments. I have reason to 
believe that a better understanding exists now 
between the Powers, and that its influence will 
be felt. At the same time, I do not disapprove 
of the agitation at present going on in England 
on the question of the Armenian atrocities and 
the Sultan’s responsibility in connection therewith. 
In my opinion, the strong language that has been 
used at these meetings is amply justified. For it 
is a fact that these atrocities have been committed 
on a greater, rather than a smaller, scale than has 
been reported ; the figure of 100,000 victims is under 
rather than over the mark, and the instigation of 
the Sultan in the perpetration of these acts has 
been clearly manifested by the late massacre at 
Constantinople, although the European press has 
often been silent on.this point. What we have to 

o, however, now is to consider what relief can be 
extended to the survivors. It is not enough to dole 
out scant supplies for a short time. No man can 
live in that way; he requires to be provided 
with regular employment. Steps should be taken 
to ascertain what are the most favourable countries 
where the Armenians may thrive and prosper— 
where there is a deficiency in the labour supply. 
Thus the market might be suitable for emigration— 
for a certain number to the mines in the Transvaal, 
the Cape, or the pastoral settlements in South 
America, such as the River Plate. But it is difficult 
to draw up a full scheme without careful considera- 
tion. These things require to be studied very 
minutely if they are to succeed. There is the warn- 
ing of Baron Hirsch's well-meant experiment on 
behalf of the persecuted Jews. It has been found 
that there is no scope for the Armenian refugees in 
Egypt or Cyprus: the latter country suffers from 
want of water, the result of cutting down the forests 
by the Turks.” 

With reference to Cyprus, this prominent 
authority did not seem to think that anything 
would be gained by restoring it to the Ottoman 
Government. “Ihave had no direct experience of 
the Turks at Constantinople since 1873, and so 
cannot say anything about the men now in power; 
but I have reason to believe that the statesmen I 
had to deal with were very different from the 
present officials. The younger generation of Turks, 
even the so-called educated class, are just as 
fanatical, not only from patriotism as well as 
religion—for patriotism and religion are only one in 
the eyes of the Turk—but they are filled with 
bitter hatred against European ideas. They have 
a different cerebral configuration from ours. Things 
can only in a measure right themselves, in default 
of an effective agreement by the Powers, in the 
form of a revolution at Constantinople, brought 
about by the general distress. The Powers do not 
appear to be in favour of any radical measure. We 
see France, as Frenchmen themselves tell you, 
following Russia, and we know that Russia intends 
to choose her own time for action. This, at least, 





was the policy of Prince Lobanoff, although there 
is reason to believe that this may be modified.” 

Referring to the part which the Egyptian policy 
of England plays in this settlement, the retired 
statesman expressed the following opinions: “ It 
would be against the general interest for France, 
say, to raise difficulties in Egypt; for it would be 
equally disturbing to start the question of the right 
of way through the Suez Canal as to seek to force 
the passage of the Dardanelles. What does France 
want in Egypt which she has not at present? ‘More 
influence’? What do you mean by that? French- 
men can settle in Egypt and carry on business 
under the full security of impartial courts of 
justice, which is more than can be said for 
any French colonial possession. They are not 
at the mercy of any Resident or Governor, as in 
Tunis, Algiers, or Madagascar, who can by a simple 
decree destroy their business, without redress being 
obtainable except after difficult and protracted official 
negotiations. Your Frenchman in out-of-the-way 
places soon develops into an autocrat not very 
different from that of the Turks. As one distin- 
guished representative used to say, ‘ Votre justice 
géne mon administration. I do not say that 
England has done such an extraordinarily great 
work in Egypt: when your countrymen stepped 
in they found the basis of all the recent reforms 
laid down after the deposition of Ismail, in par- 
ticular by the creation of the Mixed Tribunals. 
France has profited by the British occupation 
more than your people have, for not a cent of 
English capital has been invested in commercial 
enterprises in the valley of the Nile since 1882, for 
what reasons, I know not; whereas Frenchmen 
have started sugar factories on which a million 
sterling bas been laid out. So, I ask again, what 
have the French to complain of? I do not believe 
in there being room for the two peoples working 
together in the political department. I admit that 
in the matter of drawing upon a portion of the 
Egyptian Reserve Fund there was not much regard 
displayed for French susceptibilities ; but, after all, 
what was it? A matter of £500,000 lying idle. 
Do you really think that there is much influential 
opinion in England against the present condition of 
things? But you will please to accept these expres- 
sions as coming from one who is now devoid of all 
public responsibility, and who does not wish to be 
dragged into the arena of controversy.” 








NEARING THE CATASTROPHE. 


. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, October 10th. 


HE city is in a state of feverish excitement, 
which affects all classes, both Turks and 
Christians, and the most absurd stories are circu- 
lated and believed by the people in regard to the 
intervention of the Powers. But it is evident that 
the Sultan has, as yet, no fear of any serious inter- 
ference with his authority. The official papers 
yesterday announced the promotion of the Kaima- 
kam of Eguin as a reward for the recent massacre 
of the Armenians there—which proves to have been 
one of the most horrible that has taken place, and 
the details of which are now well known at the 
Embassies. The policy of conciliation which was so 
loudly proclaimed three weeks ago, has already 
been forgotten, and all the energy of the Govern- 
ment is now directed to a campaign of lying in 
regard to what has taken place here. It is plainly 
not intended to deceive the Ambassadors or the 
Governments of Europe. It could only exasperate 
them, if they were capable of being exasperated by 
anything here in Constantinople; for whatever has 
taken place here since August 26th is known perfectly 
at every Embassy and by thousands of foreign 
residents, who saw the massacres with their own 
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eyes and have seen the persecution of the Armenians 
ever since. It would seem as though the Turks must 
have been encouraged by some of the Governments 
of Europe to undertake this work to quiet public 
opinion there and relieve the pressure for action. 
The way in which these transparent falsehoods 
are taken up and approved by the Continental 
press—especially in Austria and Germany—gives 
colour to this supposition. It is simply infamous. 
The Turkish official papers tell us every day that 
the Armenians are the most happy and contented 
of people, troubled only by some agitators of their 
own race, that there was no massacre here—only a 
few people killed in self-defence by the Turks, and 
so on ad nauseanu—and these articles are republished 
without comment by the European papers here, and 
telegraphed abroad. 

In fact the situation is unchanged. If nothing 
comes of the visit of the Czar to England and 
France, the revolutionists are sure to make trouble 
again. Just now the Sultan is more afraid of the 
Turks than the Armenians; but both are likely to 
act in some way—if nothing is done. The arrests 
of both Armenians and Turks have been very 
numerous of late. The prisons are all crowded, If 
rumour can be trusted, large numbers of Turks have 
been put to death—at any rate, they have disappeared 
—and there have been serious troubles at the Palace. 
Those who know most of what is going on in secret 
declare that anew outbreak may come anyday. For 
the present I do not think that foreigners are in any 
danger, nor would they be in case of a vigorous 
intervention ; but if the Powers indulge in half-way 
measures there will be danger. It is not at all 
strange, under these circumstances, that the exodus 
of Armenians who can get away and of other 
nationalities continues unabated. From twelve to 
fifteen thousand of the poorest of the refugees have 
gone to Varna and Bourgas in Bulgaria, these being 
the nearest ports not under Turkish rule. The Bual- 
garian Government has done what it could for them 
to save them from starvation, but many of them are 
in a pitiable condition, and some of the money raised 
for relief ought to go there. If they can be helped 
over the winter, they will easily make homes for 
themselves on the lands which have been deserted 
by the former Moslem population. 

Whatever property they have left behind them 
here, especially their houses, the Turkish Government 
has declared forfeited, as well as all their civil rights. 
And it has caused the arrest of a large number of 
wealthy Armenians, who were as far as possible from 
having any sympathy with the revolutionists, but 
who are so unfortunate as to have loaned large sums 
of money to the Government and to Turkish Pashas. 
Every effort is being made also to reorganise the 
Armenian Church on the old plan, taking away from 
the people all the influence which they had under 
their constitution, and giving over the government 
to a few “notables” approved by the Sultan—in 
other words, Armenians in the Turkish service—the 
Patriarch to be nominally absolute, but, in fact, the 
tool of these “notables,” who are to appoint him. 
The object of this is to destroy and root out all 
tendency to reform and progress in the Church and 
put it back where it was a hundred years ago. 
Those Armenians who are rot massacred or forced 
to become Moslems are not only to be reduced to 
poverty, but also to be as far as possible brutalised, 
so that they will bear the yoke of oppression in 
silence. While the Powers are consulting, the 
Sultan is acting; and no one out of Turkey, not 
even the most enthusiastic friend of the Armenians 
in England, has any just idea of the far-reaching 
ingenuity with which this work of destruction is 
carried on. Nothing is forgotten which can add to 
the misery of the people. 

There is one result of the destruction of the 
Armenians which may in time move even Austria 
and Germany to protest. They were not only the 
chief producers in the country, and the merchants, 
but they were the largest consumers of foreign 








merchandise. Already the statistics show a great 
reduction of imports—some 33 per cent. for the 
whole Empire since January Ist. The last four 
months of the year will show a still greater falling 
off. Scarcely anything is coming to Constantinople. 
No business is done here; the whole machinery of 
trade is wrecked, and foreigners are suffering quite 
as much as natives. The German railways in Asia 
Minor are not paying working expenses, and the 
Government is unable to meet its promise to make 
up the deficit. A large number of foreigners in the 
service of the Government have been dismissed for 
want of funds to pay them, including a number of 
Germans. The banking interests here, which are 
now largely Continental, are suffering far more 
than they are willing to confess, and there is no 
chance of recovery unless peace and quiet can be 
restored to the Empire. There is no hope of this 
under the present régime. If any agreement has 
been made by the Czar to put an end to it, the 
news will be received with joy by Turks, Christians, 
and foreigners here. 








A TRYST. 





wr her father’s bankruptcy and death had 

precipitated Ellen from the position she had 
held in Manchester society, it had been almost with 
a sense of exhilaration that she had prepared to face 
the struggle for existence. During the past years of 
protected and pampered girlhood she had yearned 
for opportunities of testing her moral muscle. She 
had long felt those things alone to bs worth having 
which were to be captured with her own bow 
and spear. And so, to the admiration of her 
friends (and perhaps to their relief also), she had 
refused all offers of help, and had gone to London 
to seek her fortune. She was in no uncertainty 
as to the road she was to take for this end. 
She had always been conscious of a literary bent, 
aud believed all that had been wanting was a 
stimulus. On her arrival in London she took 
a little lodging near the British Museum, bought a 
rough note-book and some quires of foolscap, and 
set to, with feverish haste, to work the mine of her 
imagination. When she was not writing she was 
walking the streets in search of copy—turning up 
queer courts and diving into noisy slums, peering 
into people’s faces, and discovering every where hints 
of dramatic situation. Sometimes she would find 
herself mentally apostrophizing the passers-by 
familiarly—as though they and their business held 
no secret from her. Material objects took on new 
meanings and stood out in strange relief. It was as 
though she were looking through a stereoscope at the 
world around her. 

All this was interesting, but nothing came of it. 
Her carefully written MSS. were declined in the 
differing forms of polite editorial disapproval. She 
grew to tremble at the sound of the postman’s 
knock, and the sight of her own handwriting on 
most of the missives he brought suggested to hera 
parallel between her case and Belshazzar’s. The 
eyes that confronted her in the disfiguring lodging- 
house mirror began to look haggard and anxious. 
She grew frightened—her little stock of money was 
running low. It was clear that something must be 
done to tide her over what she tried to convince 
herself was only a period of waiting. 

She looked in the papers and answered advertise- 
ments for governesses, and in due course obtained 
a morning engagement to teach “ advanced English” 
to two little girls living in Regent's Park. She had 
been chosen from a host of applicants, and ascribed 
her success to the careful toilet she had made for 
the occasion with relics of former splendours. The 
mother of the little girls had eyed her long gants de 
Suéde and the rich ostrich feathers of her hat with 
evident approval. Perhaps they had outweighed in 
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her consideration a sheaf of certificates carried by 
the shabby little lady who was leaving the room 
when Ellen was ushered in. 

She felt cheered at first by her easy success in 
this her second venture, but the feeling did not 
last long. Her pupils were unattractive children, 
upon whom her teaching seemed to make little 
impression. Every day the task became more 
burdensome; and editors gave no sign. Fits of 
depression grew frequent. Was this all that her 
unaided effort was able to get out of life? she asked 
herself. And once she bad so longed to become a 
soldier of fortune ! 

One morning she started for her lessons in a more 
than usually dejected mood. It was the end of 
March, and the east wind blew down a sleety rain. 
She had been sitting up half the night wrestling 
with an obstinate situation in the novel on which 
she was working, and had gone to bed weary and 
hopeless. The morning tea had been smoky, and 
the mark on her plate of Mary Ann’s thumb had 
induced her to send away an almost untasted 
breakfast. While dressing to go out, she had 
noticed how her once smart tailor-made jacket 
was wearing at the seams, and she realised that 
she might never be able to replace it by anything 
equally satisfactory. It was as though she felt 
close upon her the cold breath of that poverty 
whose distant prospect had appealed to her sense 
of the picturesque; and it made her shiver. 

At the corner of the Tottenham Court Road she 
hailed an omnibus, and was glad of the short respite 
the journey yielded. She closed her eyes, and tried 
to shut out thought. 

A few minutes later the omnibus stopped with a 
jerk, and Ellen opened her eyes and drew back her 
skirts to avoid contact with a large wet umbrella 
borne by the incoming “fare.” The latter settled 
himself in the further corner of the omnibus, and 

folded a paper which he drew from his pocket. 
tllen’s eye was attracted by the title; it was the 
familiar Manchester Guardian. She gave a quick look 
at the reader and recognised in him an old admirer 
and once frequent partner at the dances and tennis 
parties belonging to the past prosperous days—one 
whom in her heart she had known to be only waiting 
an opportunity of avowing himself something more 
than a mere admirer. This opportunity she had 
never given him. In fact, his admiration had pro- 
duced in her a feeling of repulsion, and she had 
latterly avoided his society. She watched him now 
as he sat readin his paper—a heavy pale man, with 
long old-fashioned whiskers, one of which he was 
twirling between his thumb and finger, and she 
made a sudden resolution, born of her despairing 
mood. 

“Mr. Benson!” 

The man in the corner looked up from his paper, 
and delighted recognition leaped into his eyes as 
they met hers. He changed his seat for a vacant 
one opposite her. 

“Miss Ellen! Where have you been hiding all 
this while? I have been wanting so much to have 
news of you. But you look tired—ill.” And there 
was a note of pity in his voice, which, unused as 
she had been of late to any sort of sympathy, 
brought a rush of tears to her eyes, and her lip 
trembled. He saw the tears and the trembling 
and leaned towards her, speaking in a low tone, in 
which she thought she could detect triumph as well 
as a caress. His plain face was radiant. “ May I 
call upon you—soon—to-day? Please tell me where 
you live and when I may come!” 

The look and tone made her involuntarily cast 
down her eyes. She hesitated a moment—but 
only for a moment. She was dead tired of the 
struggle, and it all looked so hopeless. Here, at 
least, was a recognised way out of the labyrinth of 
miserable and degrading failure. 

“T shall be walking this afternoon at three in 
the Regent’s Park—near the Cumberland Gate 
entrance.” And the omnibus stopping, she jumped 





out hastily and made for the turning down which 
her work lay. 

All that morning she went about in a sort of 
dream. Her little pupils forgot their grumblings 
and squabbles, so taken up were they by a certain 
strangeness in their teacher's look and manner. On 
the way home to her lodgings she tried to realise 
to herself the thing that had befallen her. She did 
not know if she were glad or sorry—her power of 
thought seemed for the moment paralysed. 

“ Any letters, Mary Ann?” 

The inquiry was almost mechanical. (In earlier 
days it had been put in tones of feverish eagerness.) 

Mary Ann pointed to one lying on the hall 
table. Ellen picked it up without much interest, 
but she turned pale when she saw that the envelope 
was stamped with the address of the Cheapside 
Magazine. She flew up to her room with it and 
tore it open with shaking fingers. 

This was the letter : 


Dear Mapam,—I am very pleased to tell you that your 
story “ Behind the Scenes” will appear next month in the 
Cheapside Magazine. I hope you will care to make some further 
contributions to its pages.—I am, yours faithfally, 


Tue EpIrTor. 


Ellen flung herself face downwards on the green 
rep sofa and bedewed its cushions with happy tears. 
It had come at last—what she had waited and 
sickened for—and in more brilliant fashion than 
she had ever dared to hope. It had been with 
little belief in its chance of acceptance that she had 
posted her story to the great glorious Cheapside 
Magazine, with its imposing list of contributors 
Now visions of literary renown unfolded themselves 
before her, letters fromi editors imploring her for 
copy, interviewers jostling one another in the narrow 
hall, her portrait in the ladies’ papers, and every- 
where paragraphs about her coming books, and then, 
above all, a flowing tide of golden guineas which 
would place her for ever beyond all need of teaching 
unpleasant little girls. 

Suddenly the pale, unattractive face of Mr. 
Benson peered into her dreams, and with a shock 
she remembered her promise to meet him. She 
looked at the clock and saw that only half an hour 
was wanting to the time fixed. Perhaps he was 
already at the tryst, pacing up and down in the 
March wind with that triumphant smile and the 
love-light in his eyes. She closed her own to shut 
out the picture. She felt all the old repulsion rising 
up within her. The thought of his near presence 
made her shudder. How could she ever have 
deemed the thing possible? Then her eyes fell on 
the wonderful letter, and her thoughts again took a 
congratulatory turn. 

The hands of the clock had long passed the hour 
at which Ellen had agreed to meet her friend. She 
had drawn out from their hiding-places a pile of her 
rejected MSS., and with both elbows on the table, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes bright, was re-read- 
ing them in the new light of her success, apparently 
forgetful of every other consideration. 

Poor Mr. Benson! Had he gone home in despair ? 
Or was he still waiting among the crocuses, frost- 
bitten like his own hopes, for someone who never 
came? 








SONNET. 
S long as thou art with me nought can spoil 
The faithful friendship that I feel for thee. 
Time will not fathom its intensity, 

Nor future interests serve but as a foil. 

But shouldst thou leave me for some foreign soil 
Where I no more thy face and form could see, 
Forgetfulness might flood the soul of me, 

And newer friends pour forth their healing oil. 

Say, wouldst thou blame me if—from thee apart— 
Thy vacant place I filled, and then was fain 
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To bid fresh flowers in fields forsaken grow ? 
Nay, rejoice rather that a foolish heart 
Can find a balm in Gilead for its pain: 
And praise the Power that formed weak 
creatures so. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





THe MoRAL IDEA IN FICTION. 


R. GEORGE MOORE has contributed to this 
month’s Cosmopolis a paper which ought to 
provide the amateur essayist with splendid possi- 
bilities of scornful retort. It only wants a little 
misapprehension, and this the amateur essayist may 
be counted upon to supply. Summarily stated, Mr. 
Moore’s position is this: The test of an essentially 
great novel is that it deals with primary moral 
ideas : and judged by this test, prose fiction entered 
on its history about half a century ago. It began 
with Balzac and has been continued by Flaubert, 
Tourgueneff, Tolstoy. As for the English novel, it 
has never yet stood up to the great moral questions, 
as Shakespeare stood up to them in Lear, Macbeth, 
and Othello ; it has wasted the strength it possessed 
on ideas of secondary and transitory importance: 
and by consequence England has never produced a 
novelist of the first order. Fielding is not that, 
nor Thackeray, nor Dickens, nor even the great Sir 
Walter. 


Well, that is the position, and I think I have 
stated it fairly. But a quotation here may not be 
superfluous, to give the reader some notion of how 
Mr. Moore arrives at his belief :— 


“Tf the reader will turn from Balzac to his favourite Saxon 
novelist, Fielding or Thackeray, he will find there men and 
women admirably observed in their superficial appearances; he 
will find men and women depicted as we see them; each will 
be stamped with his or her age, and with the habits and customs 
of his or her class. But the emotions which move them will be 
always secondary emotions. In ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ no mention is made of religion, but in Trollope it induces 
an attendance in church, and if the young lady’s sweetheart goes 
to India, a little slumming. But no one surrenders the world 
for an idea nor society for a love-passion. And ‘Tom Jones’ 
illustrates the moderation—I use the word as synonymous with 
materialism—that Saxon literature fell into even as early as the 
middle of last century. The book was written when sexual rela- 
tions were alluded to more openly in literature than they are now ; 
of this literary licence Fielding took full advantage, and produced 
a novel which for sheer outspokenness knows no rival amid 
English novels. Put in literature the result is the same whct'er 
the writer accepts the materialism of the back parlour or the 
smoking-room. The Established Church prefers the tone of 
the former to that of the latter, and, no Soubt, very rightly ; 
but we are not discussing ethics but literature, and that we do 
not express ourselves as openly as Fielding is an unimportant 
literary accident. The essential is that the Saxon discovered the 
materialist novel in ‘Tom Jones,’ and liked it so much that 
he has gone on producing it ever since. Thackeray improved 
its form, Dickens enriched it with genial caricatures, Eliot 
painted it over with bleak Protestant positivism; but in 
essentials it has not changed, for the character of the race 
has not changed for the last hundred and fifty years. The 
ideas we find in ‘Tom Jones’ are on the same plane as those we 


find in Trollope.” 


For my part, I believe that Mr. Moore rides his hobby 
too far and too fast. More than one first principle 
goes to the making of good fiction, and an artist is 
not to be judged by one alone and to the exclusion 
of all the rest. But I confess I could answer him 
more effectively and with the lighter heart did I not 
feel the importance of the principle on which he lays 
stress. “Scott not a great novelist, Oho!—and 
‘Ivanhoe,’ I suppose, a story of about the same 
order as ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer’? ....” and soon, 
and soon. How easy it would be! But,asa matter 
of fact, I have always felt the difficulty—in reading 
Thackeray, forinstance. I wish to except “ Esmond” ; 
for in that book it seems to me that Thackeray 
(possibly because he was writing of an age not 
his own, and could therefore clear his vision 





of those trivialities which loomed as _ essentials 
in his view of the life of his own time) really 
struck the bed-rock of human conduct and 
emotion. Harry’s devotion and honourable casu- 
istry ; the ambition of Beatrix; Lady Castlewood’s 
tender jealousy ; these appear to me to wear circum- 
stance but as a garment through which their truth 
and beauty shine essential and eternal. But in 
“Vanity Fair” I own I could never quite see what 
game the characters were playing at. At the risk 
of comparison with the Wrangler who returned a 
copy of “ Paradise Lost” remarking that he didn’t 
see what it proved, I must say that Thackeray’s 
“ puppets’ seemed to be jerking themselves in and 
out of a tangle for rather esoteric reasons. Foreigners 
though they be, I can get at the heart of a story by 
Tolstoi or Tourgueneff as (with the two exceptions 
of “ Esmond” and “ The Warden”) I could never get 
at the heart of a story by Thackeray or Trollope. 
The two Russians always appeal to an universal, the 
two [Englishmen to a particular comprehension. The 
Russians, e g., will tell you how hardly a rich man 
can enter the Kingdom of Heaven: the Englishmen, 
how diflicult are the doors of some English people 
to a man who eats peas with a knife. 

And if I may stray over the border and into my 
friend A. B. W.’s territory for a moment, this struck 
me, the other day, as being the difference between 
Ibsen and the first of our English playwrights. The 
play I listened to was called The Benefit of the 
Doubt. A flighty, underbred lady had found her- 
self in the Divorce Court. She was innocent; but 
her innocence had not been clearly demonstrated at 
the trial, and the verdict in her favour had been 
construed by the judge as giving her “the benefit 
of the doubt” and left her, socially, open to all the 
tormenting suspicion discoverable in the politic 
phrase. All this was supposed to have happened 
before the curtain rose, and the business of the play 
(if it had any) was to prove this woman’s inno- 
cence before the larger tribunal of the world and, 
in the stress of proof, to purge away her remaining 
folly. How was this done? After much ineffectual 
running up and down on the part of all the people 
engaged in the fight for and against this woman, 
at the last moment a small and silly and unexpected 
bishop ran on the stage, tucked her under his arm, 
and carried her off to live as his guest for a few 
months. For what? To instruct her and let her 
into the secret of her own soul? No, even this 
feeble solution was denied us. The woman was 
merely to live under the bishop's roof and come 
back after a while, whitewashed by that domiciliary 
act alone, and sufficiently justified in the eyes of 
that narrow and inane society in the conventions of 
which she had been brought up. The playwright, 
in short, laid down an universal problem and solved 
itin terms of Little Pedlington—in terms not merely 
foreign to any wide conception of the human heart 
and its needs, but starkly unintelligible to any- 
one not initiated in the conventions of Little 
Pedlington, or Bayswater, or South Kensington, or 
whatever the name of the place may be. Why a 
bishop? Why not a steam-plough, or a lawn- 
mower? As far as the human problem was con- 
cerned, Mrs. What’s-her-name might just as well 
have been escorted into retirement by either of 
these. Of course, the author’s aim may have been 
merely satirical. This was not alleged; but assum- 
ing it to have been so, why didn’t he give us a 
mechanical bishop, with a safety-valve in his shovel 
hat, and steam issuing? The truth is that the 
ordeal to which this woman was subjected should 
have lifted her—as such ordeals must, to be useful— 
above conventional solutions. This is Ibsen’s way: 
to harry a soul by circumstances until, driven to 
bay, it looks into itself, accepts its own behest in 
the teeth of ordinary opinion, and by that act wins 
its freedom. The business of the drama, as critics 
have pointed out again and again, is to exhibit a 
character which realises itself in opposition to the 
conventions surrounding it. What then can be said 
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when the dramatist implicitly confesses that his 
own thoughts upon life do not travel beyond these 
conventions ? 


No; I ean find no fault with Mr. Moore's theory 
that the best fiction concerns itself with primary 
moral ideas. But I hold that he presses his applica- 
tion of it much too fiercely. “Have Scott and 
Stevenson,” he asks, “been really more concerned 
with the inner life than Thackeray or Trollope? In 
adventures they have indulged, but the narration of 
picturesque anecdotes brings us no nearer to the 
secret trouble of life than descriptions of material 
enjoyments in English country houses.” I take this 
to be thoroughly unjust. Even of “Treasure 
Island” it is unjust, a thirst for hidden riches being 
to my mind as recognisably human as love for a 
woman or devotion to a commander; but Stevenson 
wrote other stories than “Treasure Island.” He 
wrote “ Markheim,” “ Will of the Mill,” and “A 
Lodging for the Night,” and “Dr. Jekyll,” all of 
which, though fanciful, owe all their motive power 
to moral ideas of first importance. And he wrote 
“The Master of Ballantrae” and “ Weir of 
Hermiston"’; and if these are strings of pic- 
turesque anecdotes uninformed by a moral idea, 
then I am a German. It seems to me also that 
the journey of Jeanie Deans is something more than 
anecdote. But one cannot undertake to justify a 
man of Scott's size here, at the fag-end of a causerie. 
So I will conclude for the present by asking Mr. 
Moore to read “ Esmond” once again. I grant 
that elsewhere Thackeray seldom speaks a pene- 
trating or essential word on any subject on which 
the heart may be moved. His style was ever better 
than his thought. But here and there in “ Esmond” 
his argument lifts him and us—as in the glorious 
passage on Harry’s return to Castlewood, and the 
text “They that sow in tears ...,” or as in the 
solemn close of the chapter headed “ Poor Beatrix!” 
e-to heights from which we can look down, if we 
wish, and see the “ Book of Snobs” spinning far 
below “like a fretful midge.’ Even then his 
thought may not be of the rarest; but it is 
genuine, and by his incomparable gift of language 
he forces us to remember it ever after in his words 
and in no other man’s. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF RHODESIA. 


MonomoTrara (RHODESIA): ITS MONUMENTS AND ITS 
History, FROM THE Most ANcrigENT TIMES TO THE 
Present Century. By Hon. A. Wilmot, M.L.C.; 
with Preface by H. Rider Haggard. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 





HERE have been so many useless books written 
about the Chartered Company and its territories 
—mere puffs without the restrictions which the law 
of directors’ liability has placed upon prospectuses— 
that one welcomes anything with the appearance of 
sincerity. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with the same big 
spirit which made him procure for himself special 
type-written translations of the classics, commis- 
sioned Mr. Wilmot, a Catholic member of the Cape 
Legislature, to search the archives of the Vatican 
and of Lisbon for materials for the early history of 
our new province. The search was a singularly 
interesting one, but the results are somewhat dis- 
appointing. There are only twenty-six documents 
in the archives of the Vatican specially relating 
to Africa, and of these the majority relate to 
Northern Africa. We are further told that the 
only references to South Africa in the correspondence 
preserved by the Propaganda are those which, fully 
translated, occupy eleven pages in Mr. Wilmot’s 
appendix. Beyond unearthing the story of the 
martyrdom of Father Silveira from the History 
of the Society of Jesus, Mr. Wilmot was able to 





find little of human interest in the Vatican. Nor 
does he seem to have been more successful in Lisbon. 
The facts he found there had all been found before 
by Portuguese historians. It is very difficult to 
understand why there should have been this extra- 
ordinary dearth of material. Monomotapa, as the 
region between the Limpopo and the Zambesi was 
then called, was much more easily accessible than 
most parts of India. It was inhabited, before the 
incursion of the Northern warrior races, by a mild 
and intelligent, if somewhat treacherous, people, 
resembling the Baganda rather than the Zulu, on 
the one hand, or the Kaffir, on the other. They had 
considerable skill in the arts, and their ruler had an 
over-lordship over what was then a populous country 
stretching from the Zambesi almost to the Cape. 
Missionaries were usually treated well, the martyrdom 
of Silveira being due to the intrigues of a Mahometan 
from the coast. Traders, Portuguese and Arabs 
alike, attended the fairs of the country and bartered 
European goods for the gold and ivory which were 
then produced in large quantities. One would have 
fancied that both the Propaganda and the Portu- 
guese would have thought such a country well 
adapted for missionary and other efforts, and that, 
though their work must inevitably have been swept 
away by the advance of the Zulus, plentiful records 
would remain at Rome and Lisbon. If Mr. Wilmot’s 
search was a complete one—and we have no reason 
to doubt that it was—this cannot have been so. We 
have the Jesuit mission under Silveira in 1560, 
rapid success and as rapid defeat. A dozen years 
later Barreto’s expedition from Nyassaland was 
defeated by fever. In 1607 the “Emperor” of 
Monomotapa made over all his mines of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, and lead to the King of Portugal, 
in return for some military assistance; but no 
company was formed to exploit the concession, and 
“native rebellions” made it impossible to work the 
mines. In 1630 a Dominican mission converted the 
emperor to Christianity. This is really all we know. 
This paucity of information, while very astonish- 
ing to Englishmen, may be adequately explained. 
The Portuguese never attempted great permanent 
conquests in the interior. They were content to 
trade, as the Arabs had traded before them, with 
the natives, who could get gold more cheaply than 
Europeans then could, or, indeed, than Europeans 
can now. They were hampered on the east coast of 
Africa by the constant competition of the Arabs, 
who in the end drove them out of Mombasa. Their 
main efforts were directed to India and Brazil, 
and Mozambique was but a dependency, civilly and 
ecclesiastically, of Goa. When one comes to think 
of it, how much do we know still of the interior of 
Brazil, the country which the Portuguese have ruled 
most successfully ? Portugal had more territory than 
she had power to develop, and this was unfortunate 
for the Church as well as for Portugal. Catholicity 
cannot overcome national jealousies. Even to the 
present day the Propaganda is obliged to follow 
every variation of secular dominion in Africa, and 
when the Portuguese were anxious to conceal the 
gold mines of Manica from the rest of the world, all 
the powers of Rome could not have induced them to 
admit to their colonies a priest or friar who was 
not a Portuguese. Even if the Jesuits had not been 
withdrawn from South Africa, and the Dominicans 
substituted, this national jealousy would have pre- 
vented any extensive missionary work. Spiritually, 
as well as economically, the Portuguese were playing 
the dog in the manger. Beyond preventing Southern 
Africa being Mahometanised, they did no permanent 
service to Christendom. One fact, however, one 
must put down to the credit of the Portuguese 
Jesuits. During the seventeenth century they made 
a treaty with the Mozambique Moors, binding 
them not to allow any Kafirs to be sold as slaves. 
Probably the treaty was ineffectual, but it compares 
favourably with the clause which England got 
inserted for her benefit in the Treaty of Utrecht. 
We have said nothing about the earlier part of 
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Mr. Wilmot’s book. He seems to have thought it 
necessary, as his search at the Vatican had been so 
unfortunately barren, to fill up his book with 
general speculations as to the earlier history of 
Rhodesia before any European had been there. He 
must have devoted considerable industry to acquir- 
ing a book-knowledge of Phcenician remains in 
Sardinia and elsewhere, but he adds nothing to 
what Mr. Bent has told us about the ruins of Zim- 
babwe. He rather weakens his case in favour of 
Zimbabwe being of Phoenician origin (which is 
strong, though scarcely conclusive) by attributing 
to the Phoenicians most of the curious ruins of 
Europe and America. When he writes that “there 
now can be but little doubt” that the Pheenicians 
built the Irish round towers, he shows himself but 
imperfectly informed as an archzeologist. But there 
is a certain fascination about the Phoenicians, which 
must be his excuse. We hope that, so soon as the 
reconquest of Rhodesia has been completed, proper 
steps will be taken for the systematic exploration 
of its antiquities, of which the ruins at Zimbabwe 
are only a specimen. 

So far as his book relates to the Portuguese 
period, Mr. Wilmot may fairly claim to have pro- 
duced “a pioneer book of some interest and value.” 
The map of 1623, which he has reproduced from the 
Vatican library, is itself of great interest. It shows 
that European knowledge of Central Africa was as 
great in the reign of King James as it was when our 
fathers were young. 


BISHOP CALLAWAY. 


Henry Cattaway, MD., D.D., First BrisHop' or 
KAFFRARIA: His Lire-HistoRY AND Work. By 
Marian S. Benham. London: Macmillan & Co. 


MISSIONARY biographies are not for the most part 
pleasant reading; they are often records of zeal with- 
out knowledge, of enterprise without equipment, of 
lifelong toil without success. That this need not be so; 
that the rudest savages may be taught to assimilate 
the faith and civilisation of Europeans, while re- 
taining all that was purest and most valuable in 
their own, is the lesson of Henry Callaway’s life, 
as presented to us in this admirably written memoir. 
A thoughtful, earnest child, ever brooding on things 
spiritual, his longings for “ direct revelation” caused 
him to become a Quaker at eighteen years old, until 
under the stress of intellectual growth and the 
influence of F. D. Maurice’s writings he joined the 
Church of England at the age of thirty-six. During 
these years he practised as a physician in London, 
building up a considerable connexion ; but with an 
increasing desire for clerical and missionary work, 
which led him at length to abandon his pro- 
fession, take Orders, and migrate to Zululand with 
Colenso, then newly-appointed to the bishopric of 
Natal. He spent two years in Pietermaritzburg in 
desultory ministerial work, labouring ten hours a day 
to acquire the language with the aid of a native 
servant, settling finally in a remote Kaflir village 
as an accredited missionary on a holding of three 
thousand acres which he had taken up from 
Government. His neighbours were Zulus of a low 
type; filthy, lazy, polygamous, distrustful of the new 
white chief. He built himself with his own hands 
a house of wattle, daub, and thatch—a palace by 
comparison with their bee-hive huts of grass; and 
they gathered round in admiration, beginning after 
a time with his help to replace their own foul dens 
by neater cottages. He healed the sick whom their 
own doctors could not cure, and from miles around 
came sufferers to seek his aid. Like Triptolemus, 
he placed ploughs upon the land which they had 
scratched with hoes; and finding that a plough 
could be bought for two oxen, while a wife, their 
previous beast of traction, cost ten, they were 
prepared to receive with equanimity the Christian 
objections to polygamy. He had won their hearts; 
he was next to penetrate their minds. Day after 








day he employed one or other of the most intelligent 
to give him details of their national habits and 
traditions, taking it down from their lips as a 
dictation lesson, then submitting it to the narrator 
and to others for correction, until he had gained 
familiarity not only with the Zulu vernacular in all 
its shades of idiom, but with the inherited beliefs 
and principles which his knowledge of comparative 
folk-lore enabled him to refer and systematise. 
Printed in a press which he had set up, and recited 
in the kraals by the natives whom he had taught 
to read, these daily lessons brought him fresh stores 
of proverb, myth, and narrative, and formed finally 
an elaborate collection of Zulu tales, whose value to 
the anthropologist was enthusiastically attested 
by such authorities as Dr. Bleek and Mr. Tylor. 
Gradually, dexterously, scientifically, he assailed 
the corrupter aspects of their religion, substituting 
theism for spirit-worship, Christ for Unkululu, 
adapting their crude demoniac dualism to a belief 
in the conflict of the higher with the lower elements 
in the human soul. And so it came to pass that 
where in 1858 a rude Kaffir kraal alone broke the 
desolation of the wilderness, a visitor in 1862 de- 
scribes the flourishing hamlet of trim white cot- 
tages, hospice and workshop, ample kitchen garden, 
wide area of well-ploughed land, church whose 
sweet-toned bell gathered to the brief daily worship 
a congregation of sixty Christian natives. The 
little colony soon overflowed; a not less hopeful 
mission was planted amongst the Griquas, a race 
of half-caste Dutchmen further west; and yet wider 
spread was imminent, when Callaway was taken 
from the work which he had made his own t) 
become bishop of the vast district called Kaf- 
fraria. He threw into the new post all his energy 
—visited England (collecting there £3,000), schemed 
diocesan institutions on a splendid scale, ordained 
native ministers who had grown up under his 
own teaching, established a training college and a 
hospital — but his health gave way; he rested 
and recovered, broke down finally, and came home 
to die. 

The book is a vade mecum to the missionary ; 
it is of deep interest to the general reader. For 
the student of Primitive Culture it depicts a vast 
and important area of savage life—mental, moral, 
and religious—with an accuracy never before 
approached ; the folk-lore which it accumulates 
will be as valuable, says Max Miiller, to the in- 
terpreter of early civilisation as were the bones 
of the dodo to the zoologist. The Church his- 
torian will ransack the chapter on the Gray- 
Colenso schism, the scientist will follow eagerly 
the effect of early Darwinism on a trained and 
cautious mind. Everyone will appreciate the well- 
told domestic details, the journey and encamp- 
ments, the reassuring colloquies with suspicious 
chiefs, the story of Umpenzula’s conversion, mar- 
riage, ministry, the pathetic narration of the death 
of his little son. The duty of a colonising empire 
in contact with lower races, ever urgent in its 
demand on the consciences of thoughtful men, is 
to-day more than ever fraught with menacing 
admonitions. We may conquer and annex the 
helpless native, using him as an implement, ignor- 
ing his humanistic rights, neglecting his moral 
elevation, enslaving him when submissive, effacing 
him when stubborn; or we may respect his cus- 
toms and his government, bear ourselves in his 
presence as becomes a race claiming to be his 
superior in moral and religious culture, accept the 
opportunities of expansion in his territories on 
the condition that he is made not worse but 
better by our intrusion. On a vicious preference 
in such alternatives Nemesis has not once nor 
twice in history been found to wait. The choice 
is pressing on us now. The Spring Vale Mission 
and the Chartered Company—Callaway reclaiming 
the Kaffirs in the name of Christ, Rhodes exter- 
minating the Matabele in the name of Mammon. 
Look here upon this picture, and on this! 
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PROPHET OR SEER? 
Fors CLavicera: Vols. I. and I].—Letrers To THE CLERGY. 
By John Ruskin, London: George Allen, 

AFTER the lapse of twenty-five years, we may 
examine Mr. Ruskin's “ Letters to Working Men” on 
their reappearance to see how they have stood the 
test of time. And we shall obtain a very vivid 
reminder of many past events from allusions in 
these pages to momentous incidents—and trivial 
ones too—which were passing when he wrote. The 
Franco-German War was raging, and we are depicted 
on page 2 of “ Fors” as being afraid of all the nations 
from Russia to China, “and very justly so, being 
conscious that our only real desire respecting any 
of these nations has been to get as much out of 
them as we could.” This is the very accusation 
which is being brought against us now. On the 
2lst June, 1871, it appears that “France dares 
not, even in this her utmost need, put on an 
income-tax"’; and a short time ago M. Bourgeois 
fell in the attempt to introduce a graduated one; 
whereas we have adopted “the only honest and 
wholly right tax increasing in percentage as 
the property is greater.” A very curious Ruskinian 
prophecy is found in Letter 1x.: “You need not 
think you can ever have seamen in iron ships; it 
is not in flesh and blood to be vigilant when 
vigilance is so slightly necessary: the best seaman 
born will lose his qualities when he knows he can 
steam against wind and tide.” Having seen the 
Calypso steaming out of Samoa, we can afford to 
smile. And a very curious Ruskinian comparison 
will be found in Letter xxv., where Froissart’s 
account of Edward IIL’s fighting at Calais is 
compared with an account of a murder in the 
Daily Telegraph, with this comment: “ You have 
in the two scenes as perfect types as I can put 
before you of entirely good ancient French breed- 
ipg and entirely bad modern British breeding.” 
The same prejudice is shown in Letter xXxx1L: 
“Observe that this first cattle dealer of our line 
is ‘stubbornly honest, a quality which it would be 
unsafe to calculate upon in any dealer of our 
own days.” In Letter xvi. it is hinted that 
petroleum would be substituted by the grocer 
for “fine Lucca oil”; in No. Xv. it is stated 
that “the morbid power of manufacture and com- 
merce in our own age is an accidental condition 
of national decrepitude”; in the same Letter the 
Volunteers are girded at; and in XXv. the Professor, 
excited by the modest penny, uses “langwidge” about 
Britannia—“ are her lips capable of such utterance— 
of any utterance—no more; the musical Rose of them 
cleft back into the long dumb trench of the lizard, 
her motherhood summed in saying that she makes 
all the world’s ditches dirtier with her spawn.” 
There is a proverb which begins, “Tis an ill bird”! 

In Letter XXXvil. a speech of Mr. Bright's is 
quoted which goes far to show us how the sense 
of the community has followed the writer on art 
rather than the tribune of the people. If there is 
in these days one thing more than another upon 
which we are determined, it is that the people shall 
know what they are buying, and that the grocer 
shall be puni-hed if he sell petroleum for fine Lucca 
oil. It is curious, however, to find a comparison 
between Florence in the fourteenth century and 
England in the nineteenth century in the matter of 
trading. The rules in force in the various com- 
munities of England were as strict as anything 
which could be found in Florence. The antagonism 
between Free Trade and Protection has resulted 
with us in the triumph of the former, but it would 
be sad if Free Trade should be confused by its 
supporters with the right to adulterate, to defraud, 
and to deceive, which in its very essence it denies. 

One of Mr. Ruskin’s hardest sayings is to be 
found in Letter Xxx. of “Fors.” “All good 
judging,” he says, “and all good preaching must 
be given gratis.” Not that all is good that is given 
gratis, by any means; but “ professional sa'e of 





justice and mercy is a deadly sin.” This “ conclu- 
sive statement” is a characteristic one, for it owes 
its being to the desire to uphold Scott and out- 
Scott him, so to speak. The wizard says— 


“Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 
Content with equity unbought ” ; 


and as a comment on this, England's proudest and 
most thankful boast under heaven—the purity of 
its Bench—is to be scouted. Tae master means 
well, but the paradox here is pushed so far that 
its effect is evil rather than good. 

We will not refer to the remarks on Liberalism, 
for while attacking it, as he thinks, he does much 
of its work. Let us rather note his remarks upon 
the Churches. “I have many friends among priests, 
and should have had more had I not long been 
trying to make them see that they have long 
trusted too much in candlesticks, not quite enough 
in candles: not at all enough in the sun, and least 
of all in the sun’s maker.” “ What can be said 
of more deadly and ghastly blame against the 
clergy of England, or any other country, than that 
they are the poor man’s only friends?" “ Atheism 
... by employing young consecrated persons ta 
assert in pulpits what they do not know.” “Strange, 
too, how these two great pardoning religions agree 
in the accompaniment of physical filth. I have 
never been hindered from drawing street subjects 
by pure human stench but in two cities—Edinburgh 
and Rome.” “Of clergymen, how many preach 
wholly what they know to be true without fear 
of their congregations?" But the hints of Mr. 
Ruskin’s opinions upon religion and its ministers 
scattered through “ Fors” are supplemented by the 
most delightful “ Letters to the Clergy,” which are 
published, some of them, now for the first time. 

In the epilogue to these he says, with wonder- 
ful wit and meaning, “ The best I can be sure of, 
myself, is that I am no wolf, and have never aspired 
to the dignity even of a Dog of the Lord.” The 
most startling thing about the Letters is that they 
should have startled so many of the good Dogs. 
The little illustration of the Chamounix or Grindel- 
wald guide caused many searchings of heart and 
definite argumentations, though it is obvious that 
the ecclesiastical Zurbriggen is qualified to conquer 
the summits of New Zealand or the Himalayas 
though he hail from Switzerland, and must say 
of his own particular Church— 

“T joy, dear mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue 
Both sweet and bright.” 

There is a simplicity and directness in the letters 
to Mr. Malleson which places them very high among 
the writings of the seer. “I am confirmed in my 
impression that the book (‘ Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ’) will do much good. But I think it would 
have done more if you had written the lives of two 
or three of your parishioners. Such an answer would 
I give to a painter who sent to me a picture of the 
Last Supper: ‘You had better, it seems to me, have 
painted a Harvest Home.’ I am gravely doubtful of 
the possibility, in these days, of writing or painting 
on such subjects advisedly and securely. ... I have 
received this week the two most astonishing letters 
I ever yet received in my life; and one of them is 
yours—read this morning—telling me that you don’t 
think you could write the life of an old woman! 
Yet you think you can write the life of Christ!” 

In Letter xix. of “ Fors” the writer says: “ My 
forte is really not description, but political economy.” 
In justice to Mr. Ruskin, we ought to believe him in 
this. It is true that much that he has to say is in- 
consequently strung together. He promises in one 
letter to discuss St. Pancras in the very next, and 
then appears to forget all about him; and he rushes 
so violently at times that he is unjust, and loses his 
sense of proportion. It is true also that he is im- 
measurably greater than Dickens—though he denies 
it—in the kind of description he speaks of, for how 
could Dickens have written “a wilderness of hills, 
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veiled at their feet with a grey cloud of olive woods,” 
and the rest of the Val di Niévole? Itis true that 
he mellowed into a delightful humorist, half the 
humour consisting in his own personality and the 
contrasts it calls out, as in the case of the Belfry in 
the same valley. But it is also true that greater 
than his exquisite descriptive power is his fine 
artistic sense of what real political economy de- 
mands; and still more true is his appreciation of 
that four-square righteousness which exalteth a 
pation. 

We think that Mr. Ruskin has made mistakes, 
and this through confounding the ré/e of prophet 
or predicter with the office of seer. In preaching 
those eternal principles upon which the happiness 
of all depends he has, through imperfect knowledge 
or haste, at times applied those principles wrongly 
or illustrated them by unfortunate examples. Thus 
it may happen that those things to which Mr. Ruskin 
may appear most antagonistic are in reality more 
accurately in line with him than he supposes. And 
thus little by little it will be seen that the race owes 
to him an exceeding large debt, and that one day he 
may, in spite of his objection to such things, receive 
his own with usury. 


A VOICE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
MetHops or Sociat Kerorm. By Thomas Mackay. London: 
John Murray. 

Mr. MACKAY is a courageous writer who has no 
hesitation in expressing unpopular opinions. He 
has given so much study to social subjects as to 
deserve a hearing from all who are interested in 
them, and although his present volume is a collection 
of papers written for various special purposes, and 
thus wanting in continuity and sometimes over- 
lapping each other, still there is in it a great deal 
of matter which merits attention. Moreover, Mr. 
Mackay is one of a race of economists now rapidly 
dying out. He is one of the few surviving champions 
of the policy of laissez-faire, and the chief objects 
of his present volume are to protest, on the one 
hand, against the system of outdoor relief, and to 
denounce, on the other hand, all misguided persons 
who dream of securing, by the assistance of the 
Legislature, old-age pensions for the poor. We 
cannot help sympathising with Mr. Mackay in some 
of his troubles. His horror of the politician with a 
constructive programme; his terror of statesmen— 
mostly, of course, wicked Radicals, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain is emphatically included among them—who 
propose to “loot the rates” to fill the pockets of 
their supporters ; his profound distrust of all popular 
authorities, from the House of Commons down to 
the Boards of Guardians; his thoroughgoing dis- 
belief in the sense of honesty of all who differ from 
him, weigh so cruelly upon his spirits that we 
eannot refuse him our compassionate respect. His 
criticism starts with the axiom that all legal 
provision for the poor is “a dangerous principle” ; 
and although he admits that the principle has 
now been so long accepted that it is impossible 
to abolish it altogether, he suggests that it is 
our duty to limit and control it as far as we can. 
From this Mr. Mackay proceeds to attack the 
system of outdoor relief, and his arguments on 
this point, reinforced as they are by statistics drawn 
from Whitechapel, Bradford, and elsewhere, form 
the most useful part of his book. Mr. Mackay is, to 
some extent, beating the air. That by abolishing 
outdoor relief you will diminish the pauperism of a 
district, is a fact so obvious as hardly to require all 
the energy of proof which he expends upon it. We 
freely concede to him that in many places out-relief 
is recklessly and foolishly given, and we are con- 
vinced that there is a great need of administrative 
reform in this direction. But the poverty of a 


district is not the same thing as its pauperism, and 
Mr. Mackay’s argument is vitiated by his persistent 
cenfusion of the two. 











Mr. Mackay’s position is, in fact, weakened by 
his unwillingness to follow his theory logically out. 
He believes that on grounds of political economy 
the poor ought to be left to shift for themselves. 
But he realises that nowadays society will not 
tolerate this point of view. So he is driven into 
admitting the necessity of relieving the poor some- 
how, and here it is that his argument breaks down. 
He is compelled to acknowledge that indoor relief 
alone is not sufficient, and he suggests that private 
charity ought to relieve those worthy people whom 
it would be a hardship to place in the workhouse. 
If Mr. Mackay could give us any proof that in the 
poorer quarters of London private charity can or 
does adequately deal with all cases of genuine merit 
and misfortune, everyone would gladly join him 
in abolishing outdoor relief. It is only because 
the public are convinced that no such adequate 
organisation of charity yet exists in England that 
outdoor relief finds so many supporters as it does. 
Mr. Mackay, however, does not seem to be aware 
that any such proof is needed, and with a casual 
reference to the Tower Hamlets Pension Society he 
takes that all-important point as proved. The fact 
is that he is much less interested in discussing that 
important question than in trying to prove that 
poor people prefer entering the workhouse to taking 
out-relief, and that army pensioners with ten 
shillings a week constantly select the workhouse 
as a residence for choice! It is this tendency to 
extreme statements, and this inclination to dwell 
on partial and comparatively trivial statistics rather 
than to discuss the larger aspects of the problem, 
which so impair the value of Mr. Mackay’s book. 

In his later chapters—one of which, with uncon- 
scious irony, he entitles ‘The Abuse of Statistics” 
—Mr. Mackay passes in review the various pro- 
posals for giving old-age pensions to the poor. 
Canon Blackley, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Booth, and 
Dr. Hunter are alike weighed in the balance and 
condemned as agitators or fools. One point we 
think Mr. Mackay fairly makes: that a pension to 
begin at sixty-five would not cover the require- 
ments of the case. But when he goes on to argue 
that five shillings a week would not keep people 
out of the workhouse, that a prospect of such a 
pension would tend to discourage rather than to en- 
courage thrift, and that Mr. Booth’s statistics are 
as untrustworthy as “a game of Russian scandal,” 
we can only answer that these assertions are not 
proof, and that Mr. Booth’s laborious and impar- 
tial methods command our confidence more than 
his critic's somewhat superficial and obviously 
prejudiced reply. Then, with a final anathema 
upon politics and trade-unions, Mr. Mackay dis- 
misses the difficult subject which he has taken in 
hand. As a rough criticism of philanthropic agita- 
tion, and as giving the opinions of a few acute 
poor-law officials in certain selected unions, some 
of his papers have both interest and value. But 
as a contribution to the larger problem of how to 
deal efficiently with poverty, the book is disap- 
pointing. It is, in fact, most interesting as the 
protest of an intelligent but belated mind, which 
finds the world quite out of sympathy with the 
eccentric economics which it clings to, and which 
too readily ascribes to ignorance or dishonesty the 
changes which experience brings in the minds cf 
men. 


FROM THE SPANISH POINT OF VIEW. 
CaLenpDAR oF State Papers. Spanish, 1580-1586. Vol. 
III. Elizabeth. Edited by Martin A.S. Hume. London: 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

THESE are documents; materials to s2rve for the 
history of England from the Spanish point of view, 
for they are communications sent to the Court of 
Spain by her agents in London. They are chiefly 
from Mendoza, who was Spanish Ambassador till 
January, 1583, when, on account of his complicity in 
Throgmorton's Plot, he was banished the country, 
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though he still reported on [:nglish affairs from Paris. 
Mendoza, devoted to Philip's interest, was an ex- 
perienced man of the world, and a keen observer. 
His letters, also valuable in themselves, make 
good reading. The time was one of bewilder- 
ment and ceaseless intrigue, the stream of events 
is confused by all manner of cross-currents. France 
and Spain had much in common against England, 
but their mutual jealousies made united action im- 
possible. Elizabeth's Catholic subjects were dis- 
turbed between their allegiance to England and 
to their faith; and one section was unwilling 
to act with the Scots Catholics. The perusal 
of these documents increases our admiration of 
Elizabeth. She has been credited with many 
inconsistencies, but we now see that these were 
not really so: they were but moves in the game. 
Her purpose was to divide her enemies, and 
play off one against the other. Her coquettings 
with her many lovers—most of all with Alencon— 
had all their deep purpose. And she conducted 
herself with such courage through it all! No; 
history has not yet done her justice. The Spaniards 
had some real causes of complaint. Mendoza dwells 
on the “terrible insolence” of the English sailors. 
Drake had collected huge plunder in the Pacific. 
Laden with treasure, he landed at Piymouth in 
October, 1580, About the same time Papal forces 
from Spain reached Ireland to help the insurgents, 
and add one more element to the continual con- 
fusion wherein the affairs of that island were 
involved. Elizabeth made a quite comical use of the 
danger. Whenever Mendoza complained of the 
ravages of the English seamen she retorted as to 
Spanish interference in Ireland, and rated him so 
soundly that he was fain to turn the storm with 
words of half-ironical compliment. But so enraged 
was he that he suggested to Philip the prohibi- 
tion of Spanish trade with England, though the 
English were among the best customers of the 
peninsula. Drake spent his money with a sea- 
man’s reckless generosity. He gave Elizabeth a 
crown blazing with five huge emeralds. A diamond 
cross worth 5,000 crowns was his New Year's gift. 
When she visited his ship to knight him there 
were other presents: to the queen, a large silver 
coffer and a frog made of diamonds, whilst 1,200 
crowns were flung among her officers. It was 
on this occasion that Gloriana let fall a purple and 
gold garter, which was snatched by Alencon’s agent, 
Marchaumont, and sent to his master, who con- 
stantly refers thereto in his after letters. Even 
the acute Mendoza was sometimes tricked. In June, 
1581, two Hollanders proposed to him the betrayal of 
Flushing. Mendoza gave them a round sum and 
some information ; but the whole thing was a trap, 
and the Spanish force which was sent to Flushing 
was destroyed. The son of one of the Hollanders 
had been left as a hostage; he was forcibly re- 
moved, though he seems afterwards to have been 
surrendered, with what result does not appear. 

It was an odd result of contending forces that 
the more the union with Alencon seemed likely, the 
hotter grew the persecution against the Catholics. 
This was Elizabeth's method of reassuring her 
Protestant subjects. Mendoza gives some terrible 
particulars of the tortures inflicted in the Tower on 
the Catholic martyrs, “ one of them being Campion, 
of the company of Jesus.” However, as we know, 
the marriage never came off, although Elizabeth 
went to such lengths that once or twice it seemed 
inevitable. It is difficult for the most consum- 
mate artist to play a part with absolute complete- 
ness. Meanwhile the plotting went ceaselessly on. 
Great efforts were made to reconvert Scotland, and 
certain nobles there assured Mendoza that mission- 
aries would be welcomed, “on condition that they 
brought money for their own maintenance”: which 
was a truly Caledonian touch, some might think. 
Mendoza found priests had too little knowledge of 
the practical affairs of life to help forward his 
plans. Another acute observer was looking on. 





Mary Stuart, in Fotheringay, was near the end of 
her chequered career, but she was hard at work in 
stirring up Elizabeth’s enemies. She had great 
hopes of turning her son to the Catholic faith, 
and then she herself might any day become 
queen of England! But she was surrounded 
with spies, and though too cautious to allow 
herself to be trapped completely, yet, when in 
November, 1583, Throgmorton’s plot was exposed 
by Walsingham, her guilt was more than sus- 
pected. Mendoza’s complicity was clear. He was 
ordered to leave the country in fifteen days, and 
he had in future to manage his English affairs 
as best he might from Paris. His expulsion accent- 
uated Spanish hostility to England, and preparations 
for the Armada were pushed rapidly forward. Mary 
finally disinherited her son, and made Philip her 
heir, so that some show of legal right might not be 
wanting. Her terrible peril was foreseen, but con- 
flicting interests prevented any strenuous effort for 
her safety in France or Scotland. She herself had 
given up all hope. Almost the last letter in the 
collection is one of hers to Mendoza. The scaffold 
for her execution was, she believed, in course of 
erection. ‘They are at work in my saloon now. 
I suppose they are putting up a stage whereon I am 
to play the last act of the tragedy; I die in a good 
cause, satisfied that I have done my duty.” She 
commended her servants to his care with pathetic 
solicitude. It is a noble and dignified letter. 
“Every inch a queen,” such was Mary whatever 
her faults. Her “very dear friend,” as she called 
Mendoza, received the letter long after all was over, 
With what emotions he read it we can only guess. 
So on the eve of these two great events, the execu- 
tion of Mary and the Spanish Armada, the record 
for the time breaks off. 


FICTION. 


THe Rocve’s Marcu. By E. W. Hornung. 


Cassell & Co. 
For Freepom’s Sake. By Arthur Paterson. London; 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


THE One ALTERNATIVE. By Reginald E. Salwey. Two 
Vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. HorNUNG has shown that he possessed humour 
in his “ Bride from the Bush”; he has demonstrated 
his tenderness in “ Tiny Luttrell,” and he has proved 
his power of grim description in some passages of 
“The Boss of Taroomba.” With this diversity of 
gifts, those who have pinned their faith upon his 
career have always hoped that the day would come 
when he would exhibit all of them in a single story, 
and so take his rightful place among the very first of 
our younger writers. This hope has been splendidly 
vindicated. “The Rogue’s March” is no ordinary 
novel, and it proves Mr. Hornung to possess 
not only the qualities indicated by his earlier 
work, but the power of steady slogging application 
which is necessary in order to thoroughly realise and 
to make others realise the details of life under 
an extinct system. Since the splendid prison 
chapters of “ Never Too Late to Mend,” we have 
had nothing more grim and more true than the 
account of that terrible journey which has the 
Old Bailey lawyer—‘an unclean vulture of a man, 
with snuffy beak and grimy talons’—at one end, 
and the odious occupants of Castle Sullivan at the 
other. In its inception the novel runs upon well- 
worn lines, and is only raised above the common- 
place by a certain clearness of vision and distinction 
of style. The love affair, the crime, and the circum- 
stances which cause it to be set down to Tom 
Erichsen, the innocent but not immaculate hero, 
are all well done; but not better than they have 
been done before. It is when Mr. Hornung begins 
to graft his fiction upon fact, when he begins to 
thicken his narrative from the excellent stock- 
pot of the Colonial Blue-books, that his story 
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begins to march as irresistibly as his rogue. From 
that point onwards there is no pause. The Old 
Bailey chapters, the admirable first night in Newgate, 
the incidents of the condemned cells, the Sjdney 
chapters, Castle Sullivan, the bushrangers, the 
chaingang, the women's factory—it is great material 
greatly handled. The author has in an eminent degree 
that eye for dramatic effect without which all other 
gifts in fiction are neutralised. And he has a remark- 
able power of conjuring up a portrait in a few telling 
words; the old first fleeter convict with “his bad 
bald head and his unconquerable smile,” the criminal 
lunatic with his “ blue eye, happy, and vacant as the 
clear evening sky,’ Nat Sullivan whose “ bloated 
lower lip stuck out like a tongue between his short 
fair beard and moustache,” Hookey Simpson the 
bushranger, with his manner and his steel hook, 
each equally polished and murderous, there is 
hardly a chapter which does not afford instances 
of this happy facility in characterisation. The 
most complex piece of work in the book is the 
character of the ambiguous Daintree, poet, egotist, 
and criminal. In making such a conception plausible 
Mr. Hornung has achieved no common feat. There 
are faults in the book, a slight dragging in the action 
at points, a little redundancy, an occasional instance 
where distinction of style verges upon obscurity, but 
taking it all in all, “The Rogue’s March” is a very 
remarkable story and contains many of those qualities 
which give a work permanent value. 

We owe Mr. Arthur Paterson a deep debt of 
gratitude. It is not because he has given us, in 
“For Freedom's Sake,” another admirable story to 
add to those we already possess from his pen, but 
because in this story he has sought to do honour to 
one of the noblest characters in modern history. 
“For Freedom's Sake,” although it deals with events 
which are less than forty years old, is a historical 
novel, and its real hero is not the excellent young 
man who figures in most of its thrilling adventures, 
but John Brown, “ Osawatomie Brown,” the man 
who did more to break the shackles of the American 
slaves than any of his fellows. Poor, ignorant, 
fanatical, with all the limitations and all the dis- 
torted views of that noble army of “cranks” to 
which he unquestionably belonged, John Brown was 
still a glorious and heroic figure in the history of 
the United States, and we should think ill of our 
American kinsmen if they failed to recognise the 
fact. His name has been embalmed for the future 
in more than one of those songs that move a nation’s 
heart, but, so far as we know, it has been left to Mr. 
Paterson to introduce him to us in a work of fiction, 
and we are grateful that the task should have fallen 
to hands at once so capable and so sympathetic. 
“For Freedom’s Sake,” regarded as a mere story 
of adventure, is in every respect to be com- 
mended. It is full of interest of the breath- 
less, soul-stirring sort, so that the reader hurries 
along from page to page, eager for each succeeding 
chapter in the history which it records. It has, too, 
the charm of character; and some of the characters 
to whom we are introduced by Mr. Paterson strike 
us as being as original as they are attractive. It 
has, besides, the advantage of giving us a distinct 
study of local life in Kansas, at a moment of supreme 
interest in the history of the New World. But 
above and before everything else this book enlists 
our sympathies because it portrays for us, as seen 
through the medium of a brilliant and sympathetic 
imagination, the figure of the plain and lowly 
farmer of the West, who, in sublime forgetfulness 
of self, and absolute consecration to the right, made 
of his own body, as it were, the signal pyre that 
lighted the armies of Liberation to action on behalf 
of an enslaved and outraged race. 

“The One Alternative” is a readable drama of 
modern everyday life, which is, perhaps, none the 
worse for containing a touch of melodrama. The 
story is that of the self-sacrifice of one young man 
for another. Reuben Tutt is the self-sacrificing 
hero, whilst the youthful Lord Leverton is the 





object of his devotion. Reuben, brought up in a 
suburban household by a mother in whose veins the 
milk of human kindness had been soured by an acrid 
puritanism, begins by sacrificing his own wishes to 
those of this mother, and refusing an offer which, 
whilst it would have raised him from poverty, and 
given scope for the exercise of his artistic faculty, 
would have brought him in contact with the public 
stage. It is when he is saddened by this sacrifice of 
himself to his mother’s whims that he receives an 
appointment as companion to the invalid boy known 
as Lord Leverton. Although it is from a draper’s 
shop that Reuben escapes to Lord Leverton’s stately 
abode, the change cannot be said to be one wholly 
for the better. Lord Leverton’s mother is a woman 
so vulgar and overbearing that we may fairly hope 
that her like is not to be found in the peerage. 
Lord Leverton himself is an amiable youth who 
is being slowly murdered by a villainous doctor 
who hopes, when the boy is out of the way, 
to marry his mother and the colossal fortune she 
will then possess. How Reuben Tutt offends Lady 
Leverton, and has to submit to hourly humiliations 
at her hands, which he endures for the sake of her 
son, and how he exposes the crimes of the wicked 
doctor, we learn in the course of this vivacious 
narrative. The experienced novel-reader knows long 
before Reuben himself does that he and Lord 
Leverton are really half-brothers. In fact, it is 
Reuben who is the legitimate owner of the title— 
a fact which he discovers on his mother’s death. 
How it all ends we must not say, but it will be 
seen that there is more than enough of melodramatic 
incident in “ The One Alternative.” The tone of the 
book is healthy and its style pleasant, though here 
and there the colouring is, it must be confessed, a 
trifle crude. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE approaching centenary of Carlyle’s birth will find him, 
it seems, deposed from his post of teacher and installed as a 
literary classic. He is no longer a living influence; he is 
a prophet of yesterday, a great writer, dead enough for his 
teaching to be given in extracts published in a popular handbook. 
This view is borne out by Mr. Traill’s interesting introduction 
prefixed to the first volume of the admirable Centenary Edition, 
containing “Sartor Resartus,” which now lies before us. 
Carlyle, Mr. Traill points out, always scoffed at literature 
as mere literature, apart from its didactic value, and exalted 
action. Mr. Froude’s revelations showed his own action in an 
unduly disagreeable light; and his own influence on his disciples 
had led them to depreciate his other side. “ Neither political 
prophet ‘nor ethical doctor, no, nor yet philosopher”—for his 
philosophy is neither systematic nor original—he was a preacher 
at a critical time, when the infiuences of the eighteenth-centur 
Aufklirung were spent and its somewhat arid aftergrowth 
withering. Mr. Traill does full justice to Carlyle’s didactic 
influence and something less than justice to the philosophic 
Radicalism which he helped to supersede (not altogether or with 
wholly beneficent results), and gives an interesting sketch of 
“Sartor Resartus” considered as an idealised biography of his 
hero, The get-up of the volume is all that can be desired. 

An anonymous volume of selected passages from Thomas 
Carlyle, issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, might perhaps 
have been kinder in its title—‘ An Outline of the Doctrines” 
of that grand old doctrinaire. But the emphasis of this book 
is evidently intended to lie in the direction of ethical and 
religious teaching. The main and sixfold division is not a 
very clear one. We seem to have at first a section of intellectual 
and artistic subjects ; then two divisions on social and political 





*Tne Works or THomAS CaBLYLE, IN TutrTy Votumes. (Centenary 
Edition.) Vol. L—Sartor Resartus, London: Chapman & Hall 
Ltd. 

An OvTLINE of THE Docrriyes or TaHomas Cartyis. Being Selected 
and Arranged Passages from His Works, London: Chapman & 
Hall. 

Tare Frencu Prisoners or Norman Cross. By the Rev. Arthur 
Brown. London: Hodder Brothers. 

Serect Documents, Intustratinc THE History oF Traps UNION- 
1sM.—I, The Tailoring Trade. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
F. W. Galton. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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relationships; a fourth and fifth on religion, and the last on 
“new religions,” “ quackery,” and “ Jesuitism and Popery.” 
The paragraphing, type, printing, and paper are, however, all 
that can be desired, which is the main thing in such a book; 
and the work of literary vivisection seems to have been done as 
mercifully as was possible. 

The pathetic and, at times, dramatic story of the French 
prisoners taken in 1808, at the beginning of the Peninsular War, 
and lodged in the barracks-prison of Norman Cross, is told in 
a very adequate and interesting manner by the Rector of Cat- 
field, Norfolk. Many touches of personal romance add to the 
attraction of the narrative, in which a mutiny of prisoners, a 
duel, an attempted escape, and other incidents, lead up to the 
ultimate emancipation of these unfortunate hostages of war. 
Mr. Brown alleges—and with at least an appearance of justi- 
fication —that “of all who slandered the Government for 
their treatment of the prisoners, no one was worse than that 
most amiable and pleasant writer George Borrow,” whose 
description of — in “Lavengro” is marked by “ much 
p cturesqueness but little truth.” 

The historian of trade unions can at present be pretty sure of 
the satisfaction which comes to workers in other departments 
very rarely indeed—-he ean discover important original docu- 
ments, and base almost the whole of his work upon them. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb have experienced this satisfaction 
abundantly in writing their great work on the history of 
English trade unions generally; and their helper, Mr. F. W. 
Galton, has here collected a very interesting series of 
original authorities—manifestoes, newspaper articles, and so 
forth—enabling the reader to sketch in outline the for- 
tunes of the tailoring trade during the last two hundred 
years. He has elucidated that history in an admirably concise 
introduction, while Mr. Sidney Webb himself contributes a 
preface. The class of retail shopkeeping tailora, making goods 
to order, seems to have become established in England some- 
what before the Revolution. With it there naturally grew up 
a body of journeymen who never rose to be masters, as their 
predecessors in earlier periods had commonly been able to do. 
As the trade was fluctuating, the masters found it convenient to 
have a supply of labour to draw upon at will, and so encouraged 
the institution of “ houses of call ’’—public-houses where work- 
men were to be heard of. The workmen frequenting these houses 
appear to have formed benefit clubs, out of which grew trade 
unions. From 1721 onwards Mr. Galton’s documents enable us 
to trace the history of the struggles of Capital and Labour in the 
trade; how the London men succeeded in getting wages fixed 
by Quarter Sessions, but fixed at so inadequate a rate that addi- 
tions had to be illegally made—a fact ingeniously turned against 
the masters during a strike in 1800; how the masters attempted 
to evade this fixing by — up shops outside the jurisdiction ; 
how day-work was substituted for piece-work ; and how sweating 
grew up; the terribly insanitary conditions of the work; the 
struggles between masters and men (in which Frances Place 
took a leading part) in the first third of the century, culminat- 
ing with a disastrous defeat of the latter in 1834; the decay 
of the old unions and the formation of those now in existence. 
The documents contain some curious items of social history 
apart from their main interest. It is interesting to notice, 
for example, that the employment of women was attacked 
and defended in 1811 on precisely the same grounds as to-day ; 
and there is a notable passage on the fluctuations in the trade 
caused by Court mourning—fluctuations which decreased in 
range as the custom of having a suit of black in reserve became 
general among others besides “ professional men.”” We cannot 
attempt to do more than give these few discursive indications of 
the contents of the book. It is one of the first productions 
of the London School of Economies and Political Science, and 
it indicates that in the department of research that school is not 
slow to avail itself of its great opportunities. 

If modern research has somewhat modified the conclusions 
reached by Macaulay, it has hardly diminished the general value 
of his great History or impaired the attractiveness of his style. 
We are glad to welcome the first volume of a cheaper issue of 
the library edition of his life and works, named the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Edition” in memory of his long connection with the 
Edinburgh Review and his representation of the city in Parlia- 
ment, Little need be said in praise of this excellent edition, 
save that it has a pleasant suggestion of half-binding about the 
cover, and is adorned with a good portrait of the author at the 
age of forty-nine. In all respects it is a desirable possession. 

Mr. Langley’s translation of Leibnitz’s “ Nouveaux Essais,” 
and other writings of that philosopher, perhaps deserves a more 
extended notice than it ean receive here. We are not altogether 
sure that the eseays were worth translating ; they are, indeed, a 
philosophical classic, but we should have thought that nearly 
everybody who desires to read them could do so in the original. 
However, the translator has done his work with extreme care, 
and has paid the utmost attention to variations of the text, and 
has enriched the volume with many useful notes. The contro- 
versy of the empiricists and the @ priori theorists in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will always be the best 
introduction to the study of modern philosophy, and the pieces 
here translated are of high, though not quite the highest, 
importance in it. 
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